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HE United States, we are told, 

is suffering from an orientalized 

administration, and they are 

quite worried about it —on the other 
side of the ocean! 

The discovery was made by some 
under-fed European journalist, who, in 
his wild scramble for copy, remember- 
ing that Mr. Taft was once an admin- 
istrator in the Philippine Islands, 
evolved the important thought that an 
era of orientalism has fallen on several 
Western nations, owing to the contact 
of their rulers with Eastern civilization, 
and of these countries the United States 
is at present the worst sufferer. 

London journalists gravely recall 
that England has undergone the same 
experience under certain Indian- 
trained prime ministers, and now rec- 
ognize the symptoms in the present 
American administration! 

That, to be sure, is the least of our 
worries. But that the big, honest Ohio 
citizen who is now our President 
should have developed the ideas and 
methods of an Oriental potentate is no 
more absurd an idea than many expres- 
sions concerning his administration 
that arise from circles which should be 
better informed. 

It would seem to be time to reflect 
for a moment and make for ourselves a 
more sober estimate, both of the actual 


work to date and of what may be ex- 
pected of the present administration. 

In the first place, let us be careful 
not to underestimate the force of cur- 
rent criticism or the reasons for it. 

The tariff bill is felt by a large part 
of the country to have been a failure on 
the part of the Republican party to re- 
deem its platform and pre-election 
promises, and the activity of the Presi- 
dent in seeking to reconcile the disaf- 
fected sections to the new law has led 
them to identify the measure as it 
stands with his ideals, and to place 
upon him personally the burden of re- 
sponsibility for all its shortcomings. 

And this responsibility the President 
has in no way sought to shift to other 
shoulders. 

He has frankly assumed responsibil- 
ity for the measure and attempted to 
defend it from its critics, who have 
forthwith become his critics. 

Whether or not this stand of his is 
“good politics,” it is typical of the 
courage, not to say the chivalry, of the 
man. 

The tariff struggle, in conjunction 
with the efforts to reorganize the 
House, and, to some degree, the Sen- 
ate, has left the Republican party on 
the verge of permanent factional dis- 
ruption. 

No shifting of responsibility by the 
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President could fail to place it in sucha 
way as to greatly intensify the belliger- 
ency of these warring elements. His ad- 
ministration finds itself face to face with 
’ the possibility of three years of helpless- 
ness because of'a disrupted party. With 
an honest zeal and heroic faithfulness 
to his friends, the President quietly as- 
sumes the responsibility for and per- 
sonally undertakes the defence of the 
measure. 

It is his sincere belief that the new 
law is better than the old one—and it 
is yet too soon to say that it is not. 

Notwithstanding his evident sincer- 
ity in this faith, the country appears 
all too soon to have forgotten that the 
President labored night and day to se- 
cure a bill that would to any degree re- 
deem the pledges made by his party, 
and to the faith in which, partially at 
least, his election was due. 

Such a struggle between honesty and 
the interests has never before been 
waged on the floors of Congress. What- 
ever there is of. good in the bill is due 
to his efforts; whatever there may be 
of fault in it is there in spite of his 
struggles. He toiled like a giant to re- 
deem his pledges, or the pledges of his 
party, and give to the country a bona- 
fide tariff reduction. He did not toil in- 
effectually. Something was accom- 
plished—perhaps much. To say that 
some one else could have accomplished 
more under the same circumstances is 
not based on any rational ground of 
past performance. 

In addition to the passing of a law 
which it is by no means proven is not 
a good law—at least, an improvement— 
he secured the establishment of a board 
or commission whose duty it shall be 
to remove the whole subject of tariff 
from the field of political jobbery and 
place it on a scientific basis. There is 
no reason whatever to say in advance 
that this commission will not be fruit- 
ful of great results. 

Mr. Taft was elected as a successor 
to Theodore Roosevelt, and it was gen- 
erally understood that he would “carry 
on the Rooseveltian policies.” 

For seven years the country had 
been sitting under an unprecedented 
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era of presidential pulpiteering. The 
people were aroused to a state border- 
ing on hysteria over all manner of cor- 
porate abuse and political corruption. 
But had anything been done to seri- 
ously alter the conditions? Had there 
been anything but words? 

The passing of a tariff law, in spite 
of the increasing insistence of the peo- 
ple, was ingeniously—a little too in- 
geniously — postponed until after the 
election. 

With the one exception of a law to 
increase the responsibility of employ- 
ers for injury to employees—a minor 
detail—no great legislation had been 
accomplished in the furtherance of the 
“policies” advocated. The declaiming 
had all been done; the work was all 
left to be done. 

It was left for the new administra- 
tion to pass the required tariff law and 
to accomplish results; in other words, 
to practice what had been so effectively 
preached. 

That the practicing has not been 
quite so easy as the preaching should 
not surprise any one. 

Mr. Taft took hold, with immense en- 
thusiasm, of the problem of securing 
such new legislation as seemed neces- 
sary for the actual furtherance of any 
of these “policies.” It is his urging of 
these measures a little more directly, 
or rather a little more openly and 
frankly, than was usual, which is char- 
acterized as “orientalism !” 

No President has shown greater rev- 
erence for the constitution than Mr. 
Taft. He has merely done frankly and 
openly what others have done secretly 
to influence legislation. 

He has urged on Congress seven 
measures, all of which are among 
the snags, and none of which seem 
likely to pass without serious modifi- 
cation. 

These measures are the income tax 
amendment, the postal savings bank 
bill, the federal incorporation bill, the 
statehood bill, the Alaska bill, the anti- 
injunction bill and amendments to the 
railroad rate laws. 

Each of these, it will be seen, is an 
effort to actually accomplish some- 
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thing along the lines of previous decla- 
mation. That they should have struck 
difficulties, and struck them hard, is an 
evidence that they have a business end 
that is feared by the powers that be. 

That they are ideally constructed 
just as submitted is scarcely to be ex- 
pected. Congress is supposed to be 
the law-making body of our govern- 
ment, and its machinery is supposed to 
be effective for whipping proposed leg- 
islation into shape. 

It is more than doubtful if an equal 
amount of important legislation was 
ever before Congress at one time. That 
all of these bills should become laws is 
too much to expect. That they should 
become laws without modification is 
hardly to be desired. Their present 
status is harmless enough, and if they 
can be pulled out of limbo one by one 
and so formulated as to have their ob- 
jectionable features eliminated, a great 
deal will have been accomplished in the 
right diretcion—accomplished,mind you; 
not. simply preached. The fact that 
these measures have not all been rail- 
roaded through into laws is not a fair 
ground for criticism. 

No single incident has so predis- 
posed the public to a critical attitude 
toward the Taft administration as the 
Pinchot-Ballingercontroversy. Tothose 
already hostile in feeling on account of 
the tariff law the President’s apparent 
defence of Mr. Ballinger appeared to 
be another indication of administrative 
subservience to corporation influence. 

The controversy has been a most un- 
fortunate one, and Mr. Pinchot cannot 
be justified for throwing it on the ad- 
ministration at the time and in the 
manner which he did. His haste was, 
to say the least, unseemly. The high 
personal integrity of Mr. Taft was a 
sufficient guarantee that any serious de- 
partmental irregularity would receive 
proper attention. The plea that imme- 
diate action was necessary, that delay 
would result in irrevocably detrimental 
action, was a very lame one. No action 
of the kind involved could possibly be 
irrevocable. If fraudulent conveyance 
of land or granting rights or privileges 
could be shown at any time, the grants 
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or conveyances could very easily be 
withdrawn by proper legal action. 

The manner of the attack on Mr. Bal- 
linger was such as to arouse the Presi- 
dent’s keen sense of fairness. From his 
college days this has been one of his 
most conspicuous and lovable traits. 
To one acquainted with him, no other 
action than that which he took would 
have seemed possible, and no sensible 
person would desire in the presidential 
chair a type of man to whom any other 
action would have seemed possible. 

Realizing that his administration was 
under fire, Mr. Taft, on Lincoln day, 
in New York City, made a speech, the 
absolute sincerity and open-minded- 
ness of which must look for a counter- 
part in such great documents as Lin- 
coln’s first inaugural address and plea 
for national peace. Peace at that mo- 
ment was not best, but Lincoln would 
not have been the great man that he 
was had he urged it a whit less ear- 
nestly and devoutly. 

It is not from a conflict of arms or 
from sectional strife like that of 1861 
that Mr. Taft would save us, but from 
a condition of faction in the ranks of 
the ruling party, which, if it is not 
healed, will result in legislative chaos 
for the next three years, and nobody 
knows what after that. 

It is quite possible that the fighting 
out to the finish of the controversies 
now disrupting the party is more to be 
desired than peace. But whether this 
is so or not, the seeking of peace first 
is unquestionably the President’s duty, 
and his Lincoln-day speech was in 
every way a broad and noble utterance. 

The President is not responsible for 
all the sins of his party. He cannot be 
held responsible for the derelictions of 
a Congress which he did not neglect 
and can only control through the 
weight of argument and influence. He 
can only be held responsible for the 
faults of his own appointed subordi- 
nates in so far as it can be shown that 
due care was not taken in their ap- 
pointment, or gross and repeated in- 
competence or dishonesty remains un- 
punished. 

As a loyal man, as the head of a loyal 


























body of executive subordinates, it is his 
manifest duty to stand firmly in their de- 
fence until wrong-doing can be proven. 

All in all, the conduct of Mr. Taft as 
a President during one of the most try- 
ing years that has faced any adminis- 
tration has been such.as to give to the 
country a very deep impression of his 
greatness of soul, intellectual breadth 
and grasp, firmness and courage. 

With such a chief executive, if there 
have been mistakes, they will be cor- 
rected, and if there are to be contro- 
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versies, the dignity of the nation will be 
upheld and the country saved from any 
pitiful spectacle of spitefulness and lit- 
tleness. 

Whatever disappointment may be 
felt in the tariff law, or the dragging of 
other legislative action, and whatever 
may be the judgment of any individual 
as to the merits of the Ballinger con- 
troversy,it should be frankly and cheer- 
fully admitted,on the merits of the case, 
that Mr. Taft has well earned the con- 
fidence of the country. 








persons. 


without saying.” 








“N? one has a motive as strong as the Administra- 

tion in power to cultivate and strengthen business 
confidence and business prosperity. But it does rest 
with the National Government to enforce the law, and 
if the enforcement of the law is not consistent with 
the present methods of carrying on business, then it does 
not speak well for the present methods of conducting 
business, and they must be changed to conform to 
the law. There was no promise on the part of the 
Republican party to change the anti-trust law except 
to strengthen it, or to authorize monopoly and a sup- 
pression of competition and the control of prices, and 
those who look forward to such a change cannot now 
visit the responsibility for their mistake on innocent 
Of course the Government at Washington 
can be counted on to enforce the law in the way best 
calculated to prevent a destruction of public confidence 
in business, but that it must enforce the law goes 


Extract from President Taft's Lincoln Day Address. 
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WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


By HON. RICHARD A. BALLINGER 


T that period of American his- 

tory when the loyal citizens of 

His Majesty’s colonies in New 
England were proving their soon-to-be- 
shaken allegiance to the British crown 
by gallantly repelling the invasionof the 
French, Colonel Ephriam Williams of 
the Massachusetts Militia, bethinking 
himself of the uncertain tenure on 
which human life is held in such troub- 
lous times made, while his forces were 
encamped at Albany, his last will and 
testament; and further realizing that 
patriotism consists quite as much in 
educating the youth of our country to 
good citizenship as in combatting its 
enemies, he incorporated a provision by 
which certain moneys and lands should 
be devoted to the establishment of a 
free school, “within five years after an 
established peace in a town- 
ship west of Fort Massachusetts, com- 
monly known as the West Township, 
forever, provided, the said township 
shall fall within the jurisdiction of the 
Province of Massachusetts Bay.” 

Having thus settled his worldly 
affairs and proved his patriotism, in 
one way, he proved it in a second, when 
shortly afterward he fell at the head of 
his forces in the “Bloody Morning 
Scout” preceding the Battle of Lake 
George, September 8, 1755. 

Williams knew the country well 
which he had chosen as a site for his 
school, having been commander, and, 
indeed, builder, of Fort Massachusetts, 
which was situated near by, and it is 
not improbable that the old Grecian 
idea of surrounding a woman as the 
time of motherhood approached with 
beautiful things, that she might bring 
forth a child possessed of beautiful 
qualities, might have influenced him. 
Certain it is that the aesthetic sur- 


roundings of Williamstown should 
profoundly impress a maturing mind. 

Williamstown is a village of spread- 
ing elms and colonial houses set upon a 
hill in the middle of a basin whose rim 
is a chain of still higher hills, piled 
tier upon tier, and tinted in all the 
gradations of color, from the rich green 
of the nearer landscape to blue, and 
from blue to hazy purple, until one can 
hardly distinguish cloud from moun- 
tains, and over all, the soft sky and 
fleecy clouds casting their shifting 
shadows on the nearer slopes. 

It is a country of wonderful calm. 
It is the country Bryant knew when he 
wrote Thanatopsis. Here are: 


The hills, rock ribbed and ancient as 
the sun; 

The vales stretching in pensive quiet 
were between: 

Rivers that move in majesty, and the 
complaining 

Brooks that make the meadows green.” 


He who has been here, be it for ever 
so short a time, has tasted the lotus, 
and the craving to return can never 
be satiated. 

“An established peace” was a long 
time in coming, for it was not until 
1785 that the Free School was finally 
established. The “West Township,” or 
West Hoosic, as it is frequently called 
in old records, had, in the meantime, 
become Williamstown, and the “Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts Bay” was the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The legislature did not, as it did in 
many similar cases at the time, offer 
the school any financial encouragement, 
rather calling particular attention to 
the provision in the will of the school’s 
benefactor, that in case the donations 
“should afford an interest more than 
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sufficient for the support and mainte- 
nance of the School in Williamstown, 
the surplusage should be improved to 
the use of a school in the East Town- 
ship, now called Adams.” 

As corporations, like individuals, are 
seldom troubled with a “surplusage” of 
wealth, it is needless to say that the 
school in Adams was never founded. 
At the first meeting of the trustees in 
1785 a resolution was passed that “it 
is the sense of the corporation that the 
Free School in Williamstown be open 
and free for the use and benefit of the 


inhabitants of that town and the free 
citizens of the American States,” an 
expression, in passing, which serves to 
show the gravity and lack of the sense 
of humor in that august body—and 
further, that “it will best coincide with 
the liberal view of the donor and the 
intention of the legislature to admit no 
student to the Free School : 
not having been taught to read Eng- 
lish well.” 

The word “citizen” in the first reso- 
lution seems to imply that the aim of 
the school was the education of white 

















men exclusively and not for the teach- 
ing of Indians as among many institu- 
tions of learning founded at that time; 
the second, at that time, and consider- 
ing the school’s location, apparently 
points toward collegiate ambitions. 

However, in spite of the ambitious 
entrance requirements, the Free School 
throve, for three years later we find 
the trustees petitioning the legislature 
“for the grant of a lottery to raise the, 
sum of twelve hundred pounds” for 
the erection of a building in which to 
conduct the school. The lottery 
scheme being highly popular at that 
time as a means of raising funds for 
civic and collegiate purposes, the legis- 
lature granted the petition in the fol- 
lowing spring. As a result West 
College was built in 1790. It still 
stands in its original position on a 
hill overlooking the rest of the college, 
a square, box-like structure with a 
much too large cupola, but beloved for 
its associations. 

In 1792 a petition setting forth the 
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“several circumstances attending the 
situation of the Free School a‘ 
peculiarly favorable to a seminary of 
a more public and important nature” 
was presented to the legislature, which 
in 1793 granted the trustees a charter, 
directing that “there be erected and 
established in the town of Williams- 
town, in the county of Berkshire, a 
college, for the purpose of educating 
youth, to be called and known by the 
name of Williams College.” 

It is not uninteresting to note as an 
example of local jealousy, and an in- 
stance of the strong hold which the 
doctrine of state sovereignty had upon 
the people at that time, that one of the 
reasons cited as an argument in 
favor of the establishment of a college 
at Williamstown was that Dartmouth 
and Yale, more conveniently situated to 
the people of Western Massachusetts 
than was Harvard, were drawing many 
out of the state for that reason. 


Whether or no this was the clinching 
argument with the Solons of this cod- 
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fish-fostered commonwealth, the char- 
ter, as has been said, was granted. 
During the first years of the college’s 
life, its growth was somewhat slow. 
In 1798 East College was built, but 
otherwise there were few improve- 
ments either in equipment or curricu- 
lum. William Cullen Bryant, writing 
to a friend in 1859 describes the insti- 
tution in his day (1810) as follows: 
“The college buildings consisted of 
two large, plain, brick structures, called 
East and West College, and the college 
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going out, I- found one of these build 
ings in a blaze, and the students danc-. 
ing and shouting around it. . . . 
“When the number of teachers was 
so small (there were four in the faculty, 
consisting of the president, one pro- 
fessor, and two tutors) it could hardly 
be expected that the course of studies 
should be very extensive or complete. 
The standard of scholarship at Wil- 
-liams College, at that time, was so far 
below what it now is that I think many 
graduates in those days would be no 
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grounds consisted of an open green be- 
tween the two, and surrounding both. 
Irom one college to the other you 
passed by a straight avenue of Lom- 
bardy poplars, which formed the sole 
embellishment of the grounds. There 
was a smaller building or two of wood, 
forming the only dependencies of the 
main edifices, and every two or three 
years the students made a bonfire of 
one of these. I remember being startled 
one night by the alarm of fire, and 





more than prepared for admission as 
freshmen now. There were some, how- 
ever, who found too much exacted from 
their diligence, and left my class on 
that account.” 

Yet those days of struggle were not 
without their fruit. For, while our 
pious forbears were urging the be- 
nighted aborigines along the straight 
and narrow—very narrow—path of 
Christian rectitude, and not infre- 
quently impressing upon them a vivid 

















example of the church militant in ac- 
tion by hustling their unprepared souls 
into the church triumphant with their 
trusty flintlocks, a little band of Wil- 
liams students sighed for other worlds 
to conquer and founded the first for- 
eign missionary society in America. 
The founding is one of thg picturesque 
legends’ of the college. 

One sultry Sunday afternoon in 1806 
a party of students went out to a pine 
grove on the border of the village to 
hold a prayer meeting, but as they 
prayed a thunder storm came up so 
suddenly that they had no time to re- 
turn to their rooms but sought shelter 
under a near-by haystack. While they 
were waiting for the shower to pass, 
the conversation turned upon the con- 
version of the heathen and one of the 
number suggested the need of mis- 
sionaries in Asia. The suggestion met 
with instant favor and before the storm 
was over the society was formed. A 
monument now marks the spot where 
the haystack stood, and is known as the 
“Haystack Prayermeeting’” monument. 

It is not strange that the religious 
zeal should have been strong in these 
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men. There is an awful grandeur 
about the towering hills that makes 
man feel his littleness and their calm 
serenity shows him his helplessness. 

“The lofty domes and pinnacles of 
the hills point him to God, and the long- 
drawn aisles of the woodland lead his 
thoughts toward heaven.” In_ this 
“spot where the Last Judgment might 
be held, with the universe assembled 
on the slopes of the encircling hills,” 
may he fittingly cry: “What is man 
that Thou art mindful of him?” 

The great impetus to the growth of 
Williams College was given by Mark 
Hopkins, who became its president in 
1836. His zealous efforts for the im- 
provement of the college curriculum, 
and his great executive ability place 
him in the foremost rank of the educa- 
tors of his day. During the thirty- 
six years of his administration, six 
buildings were completed, among them 
the Hopkins’ Observatory, the first 
public observatory to be erected in 
America; the quaint, octagonal Li- 
brary, and College Hall. 
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The old East College was burned in 
1841, and rebuilt the following year. 
Mark Hopkins was, in truth, the 
second founder of Williams College. 
“Fhe high rank of Williams as a small 
college,” says an eminent writer, “is 
in large part due to the work and in- 
fluence of Mark Hopkins.” Himself 
educated at Williams, he knew the 
needs of the college; a scholar himself, 
he understood and sympathized with 
those who desired a wider and deeper 
range of study and did much to develop 
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The town is built 


liamstown. 
on a boldly undulating plateau of lime- 
stone, which, rising to a considerable 
height from the lower ground, affords 
magnificent views of the encircling 
hills, whose forest-covered crests tower 
to heights of three to four thousand 


feet. The valley is wholly settled by 
farmers; there is not a manufactory 
and hardly a retail shop in the village, 
whose pretty, white bungalows rise 
from park-like and elm-shaded stret- 
ches of turf, while the undulating main 
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the individual student; an able organ- 
izer, he revived a strong and worthy 
pride of the college among the students, 
and checked the practice of transferring 
to other colleges, which had formerly 
been so common. 

It was during this administration 
that a noble English traveler de- 
scribed the town thus: 

“A charming stage ride of four miles, 
following the Hoosac River past the 
foot of Greylock, brought me to Wil- 


street is bordered at intervals by the 
halls, chapel, museum and library of 
Williams College. The college build- 
ings are for the most part plain and 
without any academic air, but despite 
of a chapel, like the conventicle of 
an English country town, a very 
unpretentious library, and a number of 
barrack-like ‘halls’ where the men 
live, its romantic situation, park-en- 
folded houses, and peaceful atmosphere 
place Williamstown easily ahead of 

















every other New England village for 
beauty.” ae 

“The Sabbath evening was still and 
peaceful as I sat on the veranda of the 
hotel, looking, by turns, up the wooded 
summits of East Mountain, the Dome, 
and Greylock, already tinged with sun- 
set pink, around upon the white, lawn- 
bordered homes of farmers and pro- 
fessors, or down the dusty Hoosac 
valley, where a silver thread of water 
wound about, and was finally lost sight 
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some pleasant glimpses of American 
youth, and by the bright anticipation 
for its manhood to which these 
glimpses give rise.” 

How different is this from the col- 
lege of 1810 with its two buildings and 
straggling green. 

From the beginning of the adminis- 
tration of Mark Hopkins, the rise of 
Williams College has been steady, yet 
somewhat checked by a certain con- 
servativeness, not found in other col- 
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of in the folds of Taconic’s forest robe. 
On the porch of a fraternity lodge, just 
opposite, a group of students, pictur- 
esquely disposed, were singing the 
evening hymn in harmony, while above 
the great, gray hills a rising moon 
hung her silver shield against the sun- 
set’s crimson. ‘Thus the’ May night 
fell lightly as sleep upon a scene of 
singular beauty and purity, closing a 
day made delightful to me by rest 
from labor and labor questions, by 


leges. There seems. to be a strong 
desire that it may retain. its position 
as a small and somewhat exclusive 
college rather than that the growth 
should be rapid and the quality of its 
men sacrificed. Williams is eminently 
a rich man’s college; it is, too, the col- 
lege of the college man’s son. It is 
estimated that over eighty per cent. 
of the students at the present time are 
the sons of college graduates. 

If the worthy gentlemen of the first 


Board of Trustees of the Free School 
at Williamstown, who so deplored the 
passage of Massachusetts gold into the 
coffers of colleges outside the sacred 
confines of the commonwealth, if, we 
say, these gentlemen had been gifted 
with vindictive temperaments and the 
power of peering into the future how 
they would have rejoiced in the knowl- 
edge of their revenge when they be- 
came aware that not only were seven 
and twenty states, to say nothing of 
Turkey and Persia, contributing their 
toll to this portal of the highroad of 
learning, but that the boys of Massa- 
chusetts were, in numbers, but a poor 
second to the sons of the haughty 
patroons of New York. Of the five 
hundred and thirty-seven students 
now enrolled at Williams, two hun- 
dred and two are from the Empire 
State; Massachusetts is represented by 
one hundred and ten; New Jersey 
sends fifty-two, and Illinois takes 
fourth place with thirty-seven. In 
order follow Ohio, Minnesota, Con- 
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necticut, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Wisconsin, Maine, Washington, Indi- 
ana, Vermont, Colorado, District of 
Columbia, Michigan, California, Mis- 
souri, Oregon, Maryland, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Persia and 
Turkey. 

As one runs over this list, it is seen 
that Williams is not a local institution, 
but a college of national importance, 
drawing its students from the entire 
Union. Why do these men come— 
many of them from under the very 
shadows of colleges and state universi- 
ties? -The reply is, the traditions of 
Williams have attracted them, the 
manliness of its students, the spirit of 
its alumni, the deeds of its sons. In 
all these things Williams is_ rich, 
though it is a small college. Its name 
may not be forgotten. 

Considerable has already been said 
about the natural beauty of Williams- 
town, yet a few words are necessary re- 
garding the college buildings which 

















play so prominent a part in the ap- 
pearance of the village. 

Without doubt, the most striking 
building in Williamstown, and the one 
which would attract the stranger’s in- 
terest quickest, is the Thompson 
Memorial Chapel.‘ Situated upon a 
rolling knoll and opposite the old 
chapel “like the conventicle of an Eng- 
lish country town,” its lofty tower 
overtops the elms and dominates the 
town. The corner-stone of this edifice 
was laid in 1903 by Dr. Garfield, and 
the building -completed about two 
years later. 

This is, without doubt, one of the 
most beautiful college houses of wor- 
ship in the country. The chapel is 
built in pure Gothic style, of light gray 
granite, which, against the foliage of 
the trees, give it a singularly light and 
fairy-like aspect. It is built in the 
usual cruciform plan of church archi- 
tecture, with a semi-circular . apse, 
shallow transepts and a long nave. 
The roof is very high as compared 
with the width of the edifice, and the 
walls lightly buttressed. The tower 
itself, with its great arched bell-win- 
dows and battlemented summit, is a 
thing of the utmost beauty. The in- 
terior is even more beautiful than the 
outside. One should see it for the 
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first time, perhaps, at dusk, when the 
glowing windows cast their delicate 
colors over the dark oaken benches 
and upon the marble floor. And if, 
perchance, the velvet-toned organ is 
rolling its rich purple melody among 
the clustered pillars, its mellow notes 
soaring into the dim and lofty arches, 
it requires no great stretch of imagina- 
tion to picture a procession of shadowy, 
black-robed monks pacing the dusky 
aisles of this old-world chapel. 

The interior finish of the chapel is 
of gray limestone and the floor of 
Tennessee marble. All the woodwork 
is of dark oak, carved in imitation of 
early Gothic designs. It is seldom that 
an idea is carried to such perfection of 
detail as here, where even the ward- 
robes in the President’s dressing-room 
are finished in the same pattern and 
with the same care as the pulpit. 

Not the least notable feature about 
the chapel is the windows. ‘These, 
with the Hopkins and Garfield memori- 
al windows, are the work of John Hard- 
man and Company, Birmingham, Eng- 
land. They are painted glass. Some 


idea of their delicate patterning may 
be gained from the photograph here 
shown, but it can, of course, give noth- 
ing of their richness and harmony of 
The Hopkins window, which 


color. 
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has already been mentioned, is in the 
south wall of the east transept and of 
German workmanship. It is in memory 
of Professor Albert Hopkins, brother 
of President Mark Hopkins. The 
Garfield window, by La Farge, in the 
west transept is in memory of the 
martyred President, James Abram 
Garfield, of the class of 1856, father of 
the present head of the college. This 


window, unlike the rest, is of stained 


glass and “in parts can justly hold its 
own in comparison with the best 
mediaeval windows for brilliance of 
color and harmonious balance of tones.” 

Both these windows were taken from 
the old chapel. 

Almost immediately opposite the 
chapel are Lasell Gymnasium and 
Morgan Hall, a dormitory, both built 
of gray limestone in the style of the 
Italian Renaissance; the older dormi- 
tories are of yellow brick and some of 
the most recent have been modelled 
after them. All in all, the college 
architecture is of a pretty heterogene- 


ous sort, comprising everything from 
the fine colonial proportions of Griffin 
Hall to the Gothic of Thompson Chapel 
and the nondescript variety peculiar to 
the dark ages in American architecture, 
namely, the eighth decade of the last 
century, as shown in Hopkins Hall. 
Yet all these varied types are under a 
charm which does not make them, in- 
congruous as they often are, seem out 
of place. One thing they do have in 
common is a sort of academic restful- 
ness and quiet which well accords with 
that calm country. 

Six years ago a central heating 
plant was erected, from which all 
rooms in the college buildings are sup- 
plied with heat. This, of course, very 
materially lessens the danger from fire. 
It is to be hoped that an electric light- 
ing equipment will soon be established 
in connection with the heating plant. 

In 1896 the “honor system” of con- 
ducting examinations was introduced. 
That it has been successful, its present 
use amply attests. The method of 








judgment of suspected fraud is, it 
seems, unique with Williams. “All 
cases of suspected fraud are dealt with 
by a committee of ten students, in- 
cluding representatives from each 
class, who have the power to decide on 
the question of guilt and recommend to 
the Faculty the penalty of dismissal 
from college in the case of a Senior, 
Junior, or Sophomore, and of suspen- 
sion in the case of a Freshman.” It 
is gratifying to know that the com- 
mittee is seldom obliged to meet. 

In athletics the Williams man has 
always been recognized as a hard 
player, but a gentle, manly one. It is 
this spirit that has made the teams so 
successful and so popular. 

In basketball, Williams has long 
been putting out one of the strongest 
teams in the East, and_her football 
und baseball teams are of such cali- 
Ler that .their schedules never lack 
games with the big colleges. The ex- 
cellent opportunities for walking and 
mountaineering which the Berkshires 
offer, furnish the means of exercise for 
those who do not seek the laurels of 
fame. Thanks to this outdoor life, there 
is little serious illness at Williams. 

As to the social side of Williams 
life, the college seems to be just the 
right distance from North Adams and 
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Pittsfield to offer the students all the 
pleasures of a larger place without 
its inconvenience. ‘lhe fraternities are 
a very powerful social factor, also. 
Most of them own their own chapter 
houses which are fitted with all the 
conveniences of a luxurious city club. 
Several of them have there own din- 
ing rooms where meals are served 
to members. Within the last year 
the Commons has also been opened, 
where meals are provided for one 
hundred and ten men. Both table 
d’ hote and a la carte meals are served, 
the prices being kept at a minimum. 
With the Commons is conducted a 
public lounging room, where fraternity 
and not-fraternity men can come to- 
gether and prevent the rise of clannish- 
ness. It is a wise precaution for there 
is nothing more disastrous to a col- 
lege than narrowness. 

The work of Dr. Garfield has but 
begun; never had the world more new 
problems coming before it every day. 
Never had the executive of a college 
a more difficult task than now pre- 
sents itself to each college president. 
The school must not only keep abreast 
of the times but advance a little way 
before them. ‘The knowledge of to- 
day is the ridicule of to-morrow. We 
must not look back. 






































THE PERSIAN RUG 


By WILLIAM OLIVER REMINGTON 


E were seated about a little 
table in a Chinese restaurant 
on Harrison avenue, and 


rather expecting a story from the old 
ex-attache in whose honor we were 
holding our little celebration. 

The celestial who had laid our ser- 
vice of delicate lacquer ware now stood 
at a respectful distance, like an. image 
carved in mutton tallow. 

“You preachers are a strange lot,” 
began the old raconteur. “You don’t 
know anything about, and, what is 
more, you don’t care a rag for some of 
the most interesting things in your 
own religion.” 

The clerical member of our party 
lifted his brows inquiringly and the 
consul continued: 

“If I was president of a theological 
seminary a 

“Monstrous!” ejaculated the cleric, 
but the other ignored him. 

“As I was saying, if I was foreman 
of a preacher factory, I would import 
a good-sized Oriental village and let 
the students learn things.” 

For some moments his eye rested in 
silence on a great carved dragon that 
adorned the wall, and his mood grew 
more serious. 

“I never see one of those things 
without a shudder,” he said, simply. 
“They stand for an element in the act- 
ual experience of those people. I have 
never told you, I am sure, of the last 
days of Alice Leighton and the manner 
of her death. I have never felt that I 
could. You all remember Alice, I sup- 
pose?” 

Involuntarily we laid aside our ci- 
gars, as if the mention of her name had 
brought her in person before us. We 
recalled the brilliant wedding, the 
leave-taking of the youthful couple for 
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Leighton’s foreign appointment, and 
that sad, slow funeral a short six 
months later. 

“Mind you, fellows, I don’t under- 
take to explain any of the things that I 
am going to tell you; and if at any 
point of my story, which, I warn you 
beforehand, is a queer one, your curi- 
osity begins to get the better of you, 
just remember—it was Alice.” 

A more effectual appeal for an unin- 
terrupted hearing no man could have 
made; at least to us, upon whom the 
beautiful girl had made that lasting 
impression which is as a rich legacy 
bequeathed by some rarely-endowed 
spirits. 

“The particulars are as fresh in my 
mind as if it had happened yesterday, 
and I am going to tell it just as I re- 
ported it at the time to the chief of my 
department; as it is, I suppose, stored 
away to-day in what must be one of 
the strangest documents in the archives 
of the State Department. 

“Suitable residence property was at 
that time hardly to be found, even in 
the Chinese treaty ports, and I was 
very glad to be so situated as to be 
able to invite the young couple to my 
own compound until they should find 
something habitable. 

“The Leightons, like most new ar- 
rivals, were at once seized with a vio- 
lent craze for all objects of Oriental 
manufacture, and when they would get 
their heads together in a whispering 
fashion over some new purchase, | 
knew that its place had been assigned 
in the future nest. Leightonhad money 
and his coming was a godsend to the 
merchants of the place. 

“One day they came home intensely 
enthusiastic over the discovery of an 
antique rug whose history must have 
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dated back to the earliest incursions 
of the Tartar tribes. Nothing would 
do but that I must see it. And I am 
free to confess that it was a perfect 
mosaic of jewels, soft and brilliant. It 
was of what is known as ‘the tree of 
life’ pattern, but’far more intricate of 
detail than any of that design that | 
had ever seen. The price was fabulous, 
but as my unconcealed admiration had 
confirmed their determination to pur- 
chase it, so my good offices and greater 
knowledge of Oriental ways succeeded 
in bringing the merchant to reason. 

“Not until after the rug had been 
sold and delivered did the old rascal 
present himself at our house with 
rather a remarkable yarn. The rug, he 
said, was the abode of a ‘shie kwei’ 
(which is Chinese for demon, or evil 
spirit), and that ever since it had been 
in his house the spirit had greatly 
troubled his daughter. But as the rug 
was too valuable to be destroyed by 
one so poor as himself, he had not 
known what to do. Now we had pur- 
chased it, and he thought it right to tell 
us of these things, that we might either 
destroy the rug or sell it to some one 
else, if we so wished. When we ques- 
tioned him further he could only say 
that he supposed that the person who 
wove the rug had wrought his own life 
into its warp and woof. 

“This notion seemed to us at the 
time rather a pretty one, and I am sure 
that the story added much to the pride 
of the new owners of the rug. When 
we asked as to the nature of his daugh- 
ter’s affliction he so described it as to 
give us the impression of a rather se- 
vere case of epilepsy. When he added 
that since the removal of the offending 
rug she was entirely recovered, we 
could not but wonder at the strength 
of a superstition which was able to pro- 
duce such persistent halucinary phe- 
nomena. 

“At his leaving we were all a-buzz 
with excitement and gaiety. Alice in- 
sisted that the rug be brought out of 
storage and spread on the floor of my 
living-room. To this I was in nowise 
loath, as its beauty was of a most ex- 
traordinary character. 
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“No sooner was it laid upon the floor 
than we were again lost in admiration, 
both of the separate colors and their 
blending as well as of its lustrous tex- 
ture. In a moment, like children, we 
were on our knees tracing the intricate 
patterns and commenting on their alle- 
gorical meanings. Alice, particularly, 
seemed full of such lore and fairly 
bubbled over with enthusiasm. 

“She insisted that the rug was the 
handiwork, not of man, but of a beau- 
tiful slave girl, whose sufferings at the 
hands of a brutal master was the story 
that was woven, thread by thread, into 
the pitiful laboriousness of its design; 
while, if it were possessed by an evil 
demon, it could be no other than the 
soul of her tormentor, thus forever 
bound for the expiation of his sins. 

“Into this interpretation Alice en- 
tered with so much earnestness that we 
all burst into hearty laughter. 

“We had not moved from our kneel- 
ing posture on the rug, and no one had 
spoken since Alice’s last word, when 
the door opened, apparently without 
cause, and immediately closed again— 
not with a jar, as by the wind, but 
softly. We stared first at it and then 
at one another, but without comment. 

“Scarcely had we pulled ourselves 
together a little from the shock of. this 
occurrence, when, with a _ peculiar, 
sharp movement, the center table was 
shifted a few inches, and a costly vase 
which it bore.fell to the floor with a 
loud crash and was shivered to atoms. 

“For some reason we never discussed 
these occurrences. I cannot but think 
that it would have been better if we 
had; but I at least felta most unaccount- 
able reluctance to face the facts, and I 
think that the others shared my feel- 
ings. 

“Alice was the first to recover her 
self-possession, and soon had us all in 
the highest spirits with her unquench- 
able gaiety. 

“These incidents, however, proved to 
be but the beginning of a long series of 
happenings that for the next few weeks 
destroyed alike the order and the morale 
of our house. Fire broke out in the 


thatch of the roof so often and so un- 
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accountably that we were compelled to 
keep buckets and ladders in continual 
readiness. Rattling, jarring and espe- 
cially knocking sounds continually dis- 
turbed our sleep. Footsteps became 
audible in the quiet, and once or twice 
we even heard sounds like a low, chuck- 
ling, most forbidding laughter. 

“More annoying, even, than these, 
we would discover foreign substances 
and even filth in our very food. And, 
indeed, in all the manifestations there 
was something not only impish, but un- 
clean. 

“Of course, the servants talked, as 
servants will. We quickly discovered 
that our neighbors were accustomed to 
look upon the presence of such a fa- 
miliar spirit in our house as a family 
scandal. And we ourselves began to 
be conscious of a sense of degradation 
and shame, as if in some way both the 
house and ourselves were disgraced. It 
was not so much fear that possesesd us 
as a deep abhorrence of the disgusting 
intimacy. 

“Alice all this while outdid herself in 
brilliancy. But, closely observing the 
girl, I was certain that she was acting 
under a suppressed, but intense, excite- 
ment, and I became greatly concerned 
for her. 

“T decided that things had gone alto- 
gether too far, and secretly resolved, 
upon the very first opportunity, to have 
the rug removed and placed in storage, 
only awaiting some rational pretence 
for such an action. 

“Before doing so, however, I deter- 
mined to make at least one effort to rid 
ourselves of the nightmare, obcession 
or whatever it was that possessed us, 
for I was unwilling to admit that it 
possessed the slightest foundation in 
reality. 

““ Alice,’ I said, ‘let us invite in the 
whole American colony and make a big 
entertainment—one that will shake the 
rafters and be the talk of the town for 
the rest of the season.’ 

“I gave no reason, but secretly I felt 
that the diversion of interest, the plan- 
ning and preparation, the entertain- 
ment itself and the calling that would 
follow might change the tenor of our 


thoughts, and perhaps entirely remove 
the painful notion. 

“Alice visibly brightened and took 
up at once with the suggestion, and we 
entered with the utmost zest into the 
planning of a great party. 

“For the next few days we were as 
busy as possible, and throughout this 
bustle of preparation the manifesta- 
tions became less and less frequent, 
and finally, to my infinite relief, ceased 
altogether. Our table resumed its 
wonted gaiety, and even the stolid ser- 
vants stepped about with a newspright- 
liness. Alice alone became somewhat 
depressed, which was a natural reac- 
tion from her overwrought state, and 
rather pleased both her husband and 
myself than caused us the slightest 
anxiety. 

“Inside of twenty-four hours the in- 
cident began to appear like an absur- 
dity, and I was ready to introduce it 
into our conversation as a jest. To add 
to this mirthful feeling one of the old- 
est of our servants, an aged but very 
faithful Chinaman, retained the terror 
that had lately possessed ourselves, and 
we were able to see mirrored in his con- 
duct the utter absurdity of that which 
we ourselves had been doing. He would 
start and turn at the slightest noise, and 
pick up overturned objects gingerly 
and suspiciously, fumbling an amulet 
that he wore and muttering charms. It 
was impossible not to laugh at his lu- 
dicrous terror over the most ordinary 
occurrences. 

“Once I inadvertently caught my toe 
in the edge of the rug, and, stumbling, 
fell forward, dislodging any amount of 
small belongings. 

“ Wee Ling let out a most terrible 
shriek and fled from the house at top 
speed; nor were we able to persuade 
him to return for many hours. 

“Early on the evening of the enter- 
tainment we all partook of a light sup- 
per together. Suddenly, while we were 
seated at the table, I noticed that Alice 
was seized with an uneasy feeling—an 
uncontrollable restlessness. 

“With a quick glance I called the at- 
tention of her husband to her peculiar 
actions. 





























“*What is it, Alice?’ he inquired. But 
she only stared at him witheyes wild and 
half-devoid of recognition. Then she 
arose, pushing back her chair with the 
quickness of her motion, and held out 
her hands appealingly. In an instant 
we were both at her side. 

“ “What is it?’ I cried, moved as never 
before by a sense of impending horror. 
She pushed us both back, at the same 
time swaying and staggering toward 
the door, until her husband gently re- 
strained her. 

“*Alice!’ he shouted. ‘Stop! Sit 
down! Where are you going? What is 
it? What can I do for you?’ 

“Swaying feebly and clasping her 
hands to her head, she gasped in a dry, 
forced utterance: 

““Tt!) We shuddered. I stepped to 
the sideboard for a glass of wine, but 
stopped as J heard her trying to speak 
again. Finally, slowly and with infinite 
effort she managed to articulate: 

“*Tt is telling—me—to—do—what— 
I—will—not—do.’ The words came 
with a tense, suffocating sound that 
was most distressing to hear. 

“Then I saw her lips move again in 
a curiously mechanical way, as though 
she were no longer in control of her- 
self, but were a mere automaton moved 
by the exercise of mechanical force; 
and the voice that came forth was not 
hers! As yet we knew scarcely a word 
of the native tongue, but enough to 
know that the words spoken were no 
more Chinese than they were English, 
but a Semitic tongue. 

“All this while her countenance was 
changing. While I stood transfixed 
with horror she turned on her husband 
a look of indescribable repugnance that 
brought a cry of pain to his lips, for he 
most dearly loved her. Arigor seized her 
limbs and she fell, panting, to the floor. 

“Rousing myself, I threw myself on 
my knees at her side. Assisting her 
husband, I chafed her wrists and he 
loosened her dress at the throat. Yet 
we could do but little. 

“Somehow we felt that the darling 
girl was struggling for her very life 
with an antagonist against whom we 
were utterly powerless. Her limbs 
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were motionless. It was not with bod- 
ily strength, but with all the might of 
her will, that she was fighting as if 
against some foul and horrible embrace. 

“Finding that we could expect no 
assistance from the panic-stricken ser- 
vants, we quickly carried the sufferer 
to a couch, while I went for wine or 
a glass of cordial—I scarcely know for 
what, for I had a stupefied feeling that 
nothing could be of the slightest avail. 

“When I re-entered the room sawat a 
glance that the struggle was over. There 
was no mistaking the meaning of that 
marble stillness. In a transport of grief 
and rage I staggered forward to where 
her husband’s figure crouched against 
the couch, his head buried in the folds 
of her dress. 

“As I did so there arose from her 
body, and particularly from her lips, 
a murky emanation—as it were, a visi- 
ble breath —that took to itself form 
and the semblance of a face—ruthless, 
evil, obscene. 

“With a cry I sprang toward it, but 
my hands, that would have strangled 
a giant, closed on emptiness. 

“Tooking down at Alice, I saw with 
what of joy could be left that her 
features had regained their natural 
sweetness of expression, as if, through 
the veil of death, she was telling us 
that, whatever may have been the na- 
ture of that struggle and though at the 
price of her life, the evil spirit had been 
cast out,leaving her our unstained Alice. 

“My eye caught sight of the rug. 
Poor little slave girl of Persia, I 
thought! How fearfully, after so many 
centuries, have your wrongs been 
avenged !” 

As we left the place (for no one felt 
like commenting on the consul’s story) 
we could hear the shuffling of feet in 
the dim, unlighted halls,—that curious, 
muffled scrape of the Chinaman’s foot- 
gear,—and it was not until we had left 
the district and its strange inhabitants 
far behind us that we looked from one 
to the other as if to ask if it had all 
been real. hs 

The old consul laughed bitterly. 

“They are queer,” was all that he 
would say. 


























































THE APOLLO CLUB OF BOSTON 


By ETHEL SYFORD 


OST clubs or organizations 
M are, to a cetrain extent, a sign 

of the times—blackboards, as 
it were, whereon a community chron- 
icles its demands, its smiles of approval 
or its discontent. Every little while 
Father Time chooses for them a new 
mask, and they must wear it at least 
occasionally. 

They hold out their hands to the hoi 
polloi,_—_they themselves are of it, and, 
whether they will or no, they are a 
more or less variable function,—a de- 
rivative, as it were, of the breath of the 
people. 

In the case of musical organizations, 
which are, in a way, a power in the 
community, we may find several whose 
standards are high and of exacting or- 
der, whose achievements are annually 
excellent and worthy, and to whom an 
appreciative public always bows in re- 
spectful recognition. But when we at- 
tempt to subject them to analysis there 
is just a bit of disappointment and a 
tinge of the commonplace at: finding 
them a composition of amalgamated 
atoms which must ever be fanned into 
life by a master baton. 

Their current of life would stop 
should the sparks cease to fly from the 
magic stick. 

I mean no disrespect when I say that 
on various occasions of most excellent 
performances of these hoi-polloi organ- 
izations of heterogeneous atoms, when 
I have seen a conductor struggling 
with one of these amalgamated masses, 
I have felt that there was a certain gro- 
tesqueness, an undignity, so to speak, 
about*it all. Their efforts are usually 
extremely successful. However, it all 
seems not unlike the king in the role of 
gooseherd, with whip high in hand and 
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himself out of breath, trying to drive 
his flock into a certain compartment. 
You may have already objected to 
my referring to these organizations as 
of the hoi polloi. You will argue that, 
having rigid requirements of time, ton< 
and rhythm and other adequacies of 
high standard and attainment, they ar« 
not to be decried. Even so, they are 
to be much lauded. I am merely trying 
to draw a dividing line of difference be- 
tween the organizations. composed of 
music-lovers, music-followers and mu- 
sic-workers who are able to pass mus- 
ter into membership, and those few or- 
ganizations which are of a more dis- 
tinctive familia, and whose electorate 
presupposes time, tone and rhythm and 
is concerned with the spirit of art and 
the innateness of taste and refinement. 
It is to this distinctive familia type that 
the Apollo Club of Boston belongs, and 
it is this insistence upon the innately 
refined which engenders in an organ- 
ization of the latter type salon-like pos 


’ sibilities. 


If I were going to speak sweepingly 
I should say, without fear, the three es- 
sences of American artistic refinement 
are the Apollo Club of Boston, the 
Kneisel Quartette and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The two latter by 
right of the quintessence of masterly 
achievement; the Apollo Club of Bos- 
ton by virtue of its achievement and a 
distinctively Bostonian esprit de corps as 
well. The spirit of this organization 
is unmatched. One is conscious in- 
stantly that its audience is entirely en 
rapport with itself. It is a most unusual 
atmosphere of absolute sympathy, and 
a distinctive salon-like eclat marks the 
Apollo Club of Boston as unique. 

Not only is the club composed of in- 

















vited members, but its audiences are 
composed of invited subscribers only. 
(‘his prime characteristic of Apollo 
oncerts has existed since the begin- 
ning of the organization. 

The Apollo Club of Boston is now in 
its thirty-ninth year. It was founded 
n 1871; the Chickering Club, a group 
of twelve men singers, forming its nu- 
cleus. The practice of giving concerts 
mly. to in- 
vited guests 
was a char- 
acteristic of 
the Chicker- 
ing Club. To 
this nucleus 
were added 
more than a 
score of in- 
terested and 
enthusiastic 
devotees, and 
at the close 
of the last 
preliminary 
meeting a 
club of fifty- 
two members 
had been 
form e<. 
Among the 
number were 
Allen A. 
Brown, who 
is well known 
in this coun- 
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tary retirement as conductor in 1901, 
whereupon he was made president of 
the club. From the first it was a groupof 
intimate and sympathetic followers of 
art whose artistic tendencies had been 
highly cultivated. The Apollo Club of 
Boston sprang out of and was a part 
of the salon days of Boston. In its be- 
ginning it might well be called a salon 
of musical culture whose distinguish- 
ing peculiari- 
ty and pur- 
pose as_ set 
down in the 
by-laws, was 
the practice 
and perform- 
ance of part- 
songs and 
choruses for 
male voices 
and the culti- 
vation of a 
refined taste 
in this class 
of music. It 
sprang from 
Olympus, — 
from that 
fragrant inti- 
macy of con- 
genial, intel- 
lectual and 
refined com- 
radeship 
which was 
generous and 


try and in unprecipi- 
Europe as an tate, and 
4 Ss \ ’ 
indefatigable ~ which the 
connoisseur ENJAMIN J. LANG, FIRST CONDUCTOR few old Bos- 
of music and tonians who 


musical literature; Dr. Samuel W. 
langmaid, a well-known physician; 
George H. Chickering, of piano fame; 
Arthur Reed, an earnest, experienced 
and untiring worker; Charles James 
Sprague, bank cashier, poet and Ger- 
man scholar, who did the translations 
for the use of the club, and many 
others. 

Mr. B. J. Lang, the well-known mu- 
sician, was the first conductor. He con- 
tinued as conductor of its choir of men 
from its beginning in 1871 to his volun- 


remain realize has well-nigh passed. 
And it is a passing of spirit as well as 
of flesh. 

Perhaps no remaining function of 
that period has as well preserved its 
pristine contour and intent as has the 
Apollo Club of Boston. It not only 
was but is one of the choicest plants of 
the artistic florescence of Boston’s 
Olympic Hill of that while now forty 
years past. It has refused to feed upon 
aught but the warm sunshine emanat- 
ing from the sons of that same Olympic 
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Emil MOLLENHAUER, PRESENT CONDUCTOR 


Hill. It is that tenure to old proper- 
ties, as it were, that constant claim 
which it has always made for the aristos, 
which has preserved it as unique, dis- 
tinguished and cherished. 

At the time of the first informal con- 
cert, on September 5, 1871, there were 
fifty-two active members, and but one 
hundred and ninety-three on the asso- 
ciate list. This first concert was a great 
success, and the associate list soon 
numbered the restricted five hundred. 
These associate (non-singing) mem- 
bers have the privilege of purchasing 


tickets for the concerts of the club. 

There has also existed an honorary 
membership, composed of persons dis- 
tinguished for their interest in the pur- 
poses of the club, or who have rendered 
it valuable service. This membership 
numbers four—Allen A. Brown, Arthur 
Reed, B. J. Lang and Mr. Chickering. 

The first president, who remained in 
office for eleven years, up to the time of 
his death, was Judge John Phelps Put- 
nam. Following him were such repre- 
sentative men as Robert M. Morse, 
Hon. John Lathrop, Colonel Arnold A. 


















Rand, Solomon Lincoln, George H. 
Chickering, Charles S. Hamlin and B. 
J. Lang. None of these were active 
members. In 1904 Courtenay Guild 
was elected president, and since that 
time the club has realized and reaped 
the marked advantage of having an 
active and working president who is 
filled with an enthusiastic and generous 
interest in its welfare and who pro- 
motes its every interest. A genial hu- 
manism and genuine generosity and 
a kindliness which is unusual, charac- 
terize Mr. Guild and make him loved. 
His is a most fitting nature to preside 
over this band of brotherly good fellow- 
ship. 

Horace J. Phipps, the present secre- 
tary, is a veteran active member. Mr. 
Arthur Reed, the original secretary, 
filled the office for twenty-five years. 
In the intervening period Mr. Henry 
Basford filled the office until his death. 
; He was succeeded by Mr. Albert Har- 
low. Mr. Phipps has been secretary 
for the past eight years. The office of 
secretary invests its holder with a 
great burden of responsibility. The 
issuing of notices of every sort and im- 
portance are dependent upon him, and 
with a large associate list the task is 
not a small one for an otherwise busy 
man. Glancingover some of the calls to 
rehearsals, etc.,sent out by Mr. Phipps, 
one finds some especially clever ones, 
and he has been an indefatigable and 
unusually efficient worker in the club’s 
behalf. 

The following is an example of his 
efforts to clinch the memory of the 
actives in obeying the call to duty: 

“One hundred and eight years ago, 
on St. Valentine’s day, Napoleon said 
‘Apollo is perfect’; two weeks ago Emil 
Mollenhauer said ‘Not quite.’ 

“To make Napoleon’s statement true 
it will be appropriate to have a little 
brushing up of the dusty parts on Sun- 
day, the fourteenth, at three-thirty 
P. M.” 

Mr. Emil Mollenhauer, the director 
of the club since 1901, stands among 
the foremost of his profession. ‘Too 





much could not be said in regard to 
his efficiency as a conductor, or of his 
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masterly skill in interpretation. In the 
case of the Apollo Club of Boston the 
instrument which he has in hand is an 
alert and knowing band of voices, but 
every praise is due to Mr. Mollen- 
hauer’s efficiency and subtle command. 

At the present date the officers of the 
club are: Courtenay Guild, president ; 
John K. Berry, vice-president ; Horace 
J. Phipps, secretary; Thomas H. Hall, 
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treasurer; W. F. Littlefield, librarian; 
Emil Mollenhauer, conductor; H. A. 
Dennison, chairman of the voice com- 


‘mittee; George L. Parker, chairman of 
‘the music committee. 


The last concert, given in Jordan 
Hall, on February 16, was the two hun- 
dred and sixth concert of the club. The 
first formal concert of the Apollo Club 
of Boston was given in December, 
1871. From that time four formal con- 
certs have been given each winter. In 
the earlier days each concert was re- 
peated at least once, and there were 
publicrehearsals,one each month. Even 
these latter were attended by invita- 
tion, and became events of first musi- 
cal importance locally. 

The first concerts of the organiza- 
tion were given in old Music Hall. 
An account which refers to the first 
formal concert in 1871 says: “Music 
Hall was packed with an audience com- 
posed of the elite of Boston.” ‘The re- 
port of the critic refers to the strong, 
resonant and fine quality of the voices, 
the light and shade, delicate pianissimo 
swelling intoastorm of power with beau- 
tiful, smooth gradation; the clear, crisp 
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enunciation of all the words as with 
one voice; the mingling and wielding 
of the transitional expression as though 
one mind directed it. A glance at the 
chronicling of the critics on down to 
the present time reveals a most uni- 
form set of decrees. Perhaps no other 
club has been so constant in its attain- 
ment of refined excellence. Article 
after article down the years refers to 
the more than apparent atmosphere of 
good-com- 
radeship b e- 
tween per- 
formers, con- 
ductor and 
audience. 


On No- 
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connected as a singer, and who has 
sung in all but one of the concerts 
which have taken place since its or- 
ganization. 

This two hundredth concert was the 
first departure of the club from entirely 
quasi-private performance. It was a 
thrilling occasion, marked by the mu- 
tual loyalty of new friends to old and of 
old friends to one another. 

Aside from the distinguishing fea- 
tures of this 
club, which 
have already 
been dwelt 
upon,its very 
nature makes 
it.unique, 








vember 9, 
1909, the two 
hundredth 
anniversary 
concert was 
giveninSym- 
phony Hall. 
The club was 
assisted by 
Miss Gerald- 
ine Farrar 
and the Bos- 
ton Festival 
Orchestra. It 
was a mem- 
orable event. 
Just before 
thesecond 
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and to pass 
in review its 
over two 
hundred pre- 
grams is to 
gaze upon an 
especial cor- 
ner of mu- 
sic’s flower 
garden. This 
corner is for 
men’s voices 
exclusively, 
andsothe 
growth can 
never bea 
luxuriant 
one. But it is 














part of the 
concert the 
president of 
the club, Mr. 
Courtenay 
Guild, made 
a graceful 
and humor- 
ous speech, 
in which he paid tribute to the past 
services of Mr. Lang and Mr. Mollen- 
hauer, the present conductor. Mr. 
Guild, with a few clever and well- 
chosen remarks (among which: “Al- 
though of the Apollo I need not apollo- 
gize for this”) presented Mr. George 
C. Wiswell with a silver loving-cup. 
Mr. Wiswell is the only original mem- 
ber of the club who is now actively 
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voices is usu- 
ally referred 
to as limited. 
Yes, and no. Yes, where the reference is 
to the quantity of it. But upon reflect- 
ing upon the uniquely vibrant buoyancy 
one feels during the lifting up of the 
voices of a choir of over seventy 
men, I would rather say that such 
music is only sensitively characteristic, 
and that the rarity of its beauty is most 
subtly dependent upon attuning and 
alertly sensitive refinement. Such an 
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organization is acutely related to the 
solo viola or even the solo ’cello. In 
these cases the critic should not be- 
moan the sparsity of literature, but 
realize, demand and laud the acute 
musicianship necessary to make the 
performance of such works refined and 
without the rough edge of clumsiness. 
Even granting the sparsity of such 
literature,—literature for male voices, 
for solo viola or even solo ’cello—there 
is vastly more of it than amateurs and 
even the average professional can ex- 
ploit with finished grace and fluency. 
After a concert by the Apollo Club of 
Boston you have realized an artistic ex- 
ploitation characterized by virility and 
finish and life, and you ransack the mu- 
sician’s technical pigeon-holes and pull 
out resonance and excellent rhythmic 
attack and wonderful shading, from the 
most delicate pianissimo to a storm of 
volume and the ensemble as of one 
voice. It might be interesting, if not 
advantageous, to just feel its deep, 
dusky reds and its gleams of golden- 
yellow brilliancy as a vitally psycho- 
logical emanance. Love songs, drink- 
ing songs, tramping songs, songs of 
glee—they are all experiences lived 
right out of the lives of any man in any 
age, either in spirit of desire or of actu- 
ality. The subject matter of music for 
male voices, for viola, for ’cello, is the 
music which comes nearest to being 
the cry of the human soul. The music 
for women’s voices and for soprano 
violins is concerned with poetic im- 
agery and idealistic fancy. Even the 
lullaby is not universally a feminine 
experience to which every woman is 
vitally alive. Love, to a degree, and 
comradeship, to a degree, is an experi- 
ence of every man. A chorus of men’s 
voices is really a symposium of broth- 
erly experience. Ergo, the resonance 
and verve of rich, red blood. Add to 
this the blue blood of refinement of 
this particular fellowship which I am 
considering, and lo! the royal purple 
of artistic polish and acute sensitive- 
ness to subtle niceties which the critics 
always accord its every performance. 
The program of the one hundred and 
ninetieth concert, given in Jordan Hall 
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on February 21, 1906, contained an in- 
teresting feature. Six ancient folk- 
songs of the Netherlands, from a col- 
lection written in 1606, were given. 
They are stirring songs out of the lives 
of men struggling for free breath. 
There is a mood of sorrow and one of 
war; one of tender parting and of dar- 
ing and the thanksgiving of hearts that 
have bled. On the same program is 
“Three Glasses,” by Fisher; “Minstrel 
Song,” by Zauder; “A Hymn,” by 
Mohr, and a “Valentine,” by Horatio 
Parker. 

The concert of November 16, 1905, 
contains memorable numbers—Krem- 
ser’s “Hymn to the Madonna,’—and 
Bruch’s “Frithjof” cantata is another 
of their massive accomplishments. At- 
tenhofer’s “Storm” is also a number 
which is tremendously impressive. 
This and “Sunday on the Ocean,” by 
Heinze, are among their most effective 
numbers. 

A very worthy achievement was the 
rendition of the Wagner “Knights 
of the Grail” chorus at the Boston 
Symphony Pension Fund concert in 
April of 1906. The “Soldier’s Chorus,” 
from “Faust,” by Gounod, has been 
given several times, of course. At the 
one hundred and ninety-fourth concert 
in February of 1907 the ‘“Rhapsodie,” 
from Goethe’s “Hartzreise im Winter,” 
by Brahms, was given with contralto 
solo and piano and organ accompani- 
ment, and the club proved its power to 
interpret this nobly eloquent and im- 
pressive work. 

The assistance of orchestral accom- 
paniment is many times noted. In the 
early days, it is said, B. J. Lang’s sug- 
gestion of such co-operation was an- 
swered by some heads which shook 
negation at him, because they did not 
wish their hard labor and effective 
achievements to be “drowned out by a 
band.” 

At the one hundred and _ ninety- 
eighth concert the “Hymn” by Arch- 
bishop O’Connell, “Praecclara Custos Vir- 
ginium,” was given with tenor solo and 
organ and piano accompaniment. The 
rendering it received made Father 
O’Connell’s music most eloquent. The 
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club has also given, with full orcehstra 
and for the first time in Boston, Men- 
delssohn’s “To the Sons of Art,” “An- 
tigone”’ and “Oedipus at Colonus,” 
Max Bruch’s “Roman Song of Tri- 
umph,” Hiller’s “Easter Morning,” 
Brahm’s “Rinaldo,” Whiting’s “Free 
Lances,” “March of the Monks of Ban- 
gor” and “Henry of Navarre,” Bram- 
bach’s “Columbus,” Paine’s “Sum- 
mons to Love” and “Oedipus Tyran- 
nus,” Foote’s 
“Farewell to 
Hiawatha” 
and Nicode’s 
“The Sea.” 
Several of 
these were 
written for 
the club, be- 
sides smaller 
works and 
single cho- 
fuses tor 
male voices 
and orches- 
tra, by Wag- 
ner, Strong, 
Gernsheim, 
Schumann, 
Sullivan, 
Beethoven, 
Raff, Gold- 
mark, Rubin- 
stein, Ber- 
lioz, innu- 
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Schroeder, Henri Marteau, Marie Ni 
ols, Franz Kneisel, Josef Hoffmann, 
Max Heinrich, Johanna Gadski, Vol 
Plancon, David Bispham, Mme. Szu- 
mowska and Geraldine Farrar. 

The club in its earliest times was 
called upon to join in public functions 
of distinction. ‘The first occasion of 
this sort was at the funeral services oi 
the Hon. Charles Sumner in Music 


Hall, April 29, 1874. 


On June 
17, 1875, the 
club assisted 
at the ser- 
vices around 
the mon 
ment in ce 
brationof 
the one hun- 
dredth ant 
versary of 
the battle of 
Bunker Hill. 
Again, on 
June 23, 1877, 
they gave a 
concert in 
hoor ot 
President 
Hayes, who 
was visiting 
Boston then. 

The homes 
of the club 
have been va- 
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man, French 









Then King Olaf raised the hilt 
Of iron, cross-shaped and gilt. 
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with the gen- 
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many by our 
own com- 
posers— 
Paine, Chad- 
wick, Lang, Whiting, Buck, Foote, 
MacDowell, Osgood and others. 
Among the soloists who have ap- 
peared are: Richard Arnold, Gustav 
Danreuther, Fritz Giese, Thomas Ryan, 
Camilla Urso, Ernest Perabo, Ovide 
Musin, Carl Faelten, Leopold Lichten- 
berg, Adele aus der Ohe, Xaver Reiter, 
Giuseppe Campanari, Anton Hekking, 
Maud Powell, Lilian Blauvelt, Alvin 


PROGRAM ILLUSTRATION FOR KING OLAF’S CHRISTMAS 
BY DUDLEY BUCK 


ing a music- 
room for re- 
hearsals and 
asetof rooms 
for social enjoyment. For a time they 
met at the Hallett’s music-rooms on 
Tremont street; then for a longer time 
they were in the Chickering building; 
also in the Chickering Hall building on 
Huntington avenue, and at present at 
Three Joy street. 

Interspersed between the programs 
are frequent sheets which chronicle the 
occurrence of dinners and suppers and 
































‘ther jovial appeasings of the inner 
man. There is many a clever turning 
of verse written therein. The “Hymn 
Before Action,” by Kipling, becomes 
as follows: 


Him After Auction 


s mind was full of anger, his eyes 

were red with wrath; 
walked along the Common. and 
stamped along the path. 

Three hours he’d been in auction- 
rooms—it was his first offence ; 

[le failed to get the Persian rug—his 
bid was fifty cents. 


\t the supper following the one hun- 
dredth concert of the club, in 1886, 
some of the leaders of the club were 
sketched in humorous and_ brotherly 
fashion by Arthur Reed, the original 
secretary. He refers to himself as a 
well-meaning scribe, but an ever-pres- 
ent thorn in the flesh and whipper-in. 
Referring to Henry M. Aiken, he said: 
“The gleeful, of whom it is rumored 
that as he lay in his cradle on the sec- 
ond day of his life he was heard to lift 
up his voice, singing, ‘Beauties, have 
you seen a toy,’ followed immediately 
with ‘Which is the properest day to 
drink?’ ” 

On this same occasion Mr. Reed 
mentioned the fact that it was a rather 
odd coincidence that the club was 
formed in seventy-one; “that we now 
have seventy-one active members, and 
that every one of that number was pres- 
ent at the one hundredth concert given 
last evening (December 21, 1886).” 

The club was incorporated in 1873 
by a special act of the Legislature, dur- 
ing the presidency of Judge John 
Phelps Putnam. Robert M. Morse, Jr., 
was the five hundredth associate mem- 
ber elected in 1871, and was the second 
president, and is still a regular attend- 
ant at the concerts. With his election 
the limit of associate membership pro- 
vided for by the by-laws was reached, 
and for the twenty years following 
there was a waiting list, and that is the 
case to-day. 
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Among the names on the list of the 
original fifty-two members is that of 
Henry Clay Barnabee of “The Bos- 
tonians” fame; also Myron W. Whit- 
ney, the great bass. 

The club has acquired a musical col- 
lection of no small proportions. Aside 
from this source to draw from, they 
have always had access to the une- 
qualled musical library of Allen A. 
Brown (which now occupies a spacious 
room in the Boston Public Library). 
Mr. Brown served for years on the 
music committee. 

A reprint of the program of the first 
concert given by the Apollo Club of 
3oston in Horticultural Hall on No- 
vember 7, 1871, may be of interest : 


eo rr Fischer 
“Cheerful Wanderer”. .... Mendelssohn 
ei? 8 gh rere Hartel 
es UL US grr Maurer 
“Soldier’s Farewell”........... Kinkel 
WRU 4.5. b.s cave. >kda0 Mendelssohn 
“LYE GORE... . 5 o00+-0000d es ae 
g° 2 =e Chwatal 
‘ <<.  gereprerrrcoe: Zoellner 
“The Voyage”........... Mendelssohn 


s.r rr Eisenhofer 
“Rhine Wine Song’’...... Mendelssohn 


The advent of quartettes, orchestras 
and other musical organizations fur- 
nished a competition which had to be 
combatted, but the Apollo Club of Bos- 
ton has always held its own in achiev- 
ing excellence and in demanding atten- 
tion and support. 

Since the presidency of Mr. Guild 
and the secretaryship of Mr. Phipps 
began, an ever-increasingly active ar- 
dor and enthusiasm has illuminated the 
organization. The active members now 
number nearly eighty men. And not 
only these eighty men, but their five 
hundred associated friends and also 
their unassociated allies, realize that 
the Apollo Club of Boston has always 
been, and is, and more than bids fair to 
be, one of the most constant and refin- 
ing and cherished influences of Bos- 
ton’s musical history and of her artistic. 
and intellectual life. 
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THE SEA-BROWNED FISHING TOWN OF GLOUCESTER 
By JAMES R. COFFIN 


Illustrated from photographs by H. W. Spooner 


F the above titles, the first is 
() that by which Gloucester Har- 

bor was, with singular felicity, 
descriptively named by the great 
Champlain in 1606, this being his sec- 
ond visit to the point which he consid- 
ered one of the most important, strate- 
gically and commercially, on the coast. 
The sub-title is from the pen of the 
Rev. Cotton Mather, who in 1680 vis- 
ited the colony, which at that time had 
already attained to considerable impor- 
tance. 

Time has done nothing to change 
the aptness of either phrase. Glouces- 
ter is still a fishing town, sea-browned, 
while its beautiful location attracts 
thousands annually, during the months 
of the great shoreward migration that 
is sO engaging a feature of modern life. 

From the beginning the Gloucester 
fisheries have been a force in the build- 
ing of the nation. Passing over the 
earlier visits of white men to the shores 
of Cape Ann,—the semi-mythical land- 
ing of the Norsemen and the romantic 
but futile explorations of Captain John 
Smith, who named the harbor after the 
Turkish lady who had intervened for 
the saving of his life and the three 
islands from the three luckless Turks 
whose heads he had cut off,—we come 
to the settlement made by the “Dor- 
chester Colony” in 1623. , 

The object of the settlement, in 
which wealthy English gentlemen were 





interested, was the pursuit of the fish- 
eries, which had been so profitably fol- 
lowed on the New England coast since 
1606, and for which the location of 
Gloucester was and is so eminently 
well adapted. 

The site of the settlement where was 
erected their “stage,” or wharf, is that 
which is now known as Stage Fort, 
and is appropriately held as a public 
reservation. It lies just to the south of 
the present city, a fair eminence, rock- 
girt, and commanding a noble view of 
the harbor and the sea beyond. 

In 1624 Roger Conant was appointed 
governor and the settlement attracted 
marked attention. The Plymouth col- 
ony claimed jurisdiction over it, and 
went so far as to attempt to make good 
their claim by force of arms, an expe- 
dition under command of the doughty 
Miles Standish himself laying siege to 
the strongly barricaded quarters of the 
independent colony.. Conant succeeded 
in pointing out the way to peace with- 
out bloodshed, and a modus yivendi was 
established. The fisheries were suc- 
cessful, the first cargoes of Gloucester 
fish going to Bilboa, Spain, and prov- 
ing very profitable. The agricultural 
portion of the colony, however, did not 
find the situation so favorable. The 
whole region is very rocky and the 
amount of arable land small. The 
farming part of the community ac- 
cordingly moved southward, leaving 
167 
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Gloucester a strictly maritime settle- 
ment. ‘The name Gloucester, by the 
way, had already been chosen in re- 
membrance of the beautiful English 
cathedral city from which so many of 
the adventurers had come. 

Thus for nearly three hundred years 
Gloucester has maintained its charac- 
ter and still ranks as the most impor- 
tant fishing port in America. The sea- 
faring life has bred a hardy race of 
men, who have played an important 
part in our great national struggles; 
from Bunker Hill, where two compa- 
nies of Gloucester men were engaged 
in the battle, and the disastrous cam- 
paign before New York City, where 
the fishermen of Massachusetts, by 
their firmness and intrepidity, saved 
Washington’s army from annihilation, 
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to the late Spanish war, in which 
five hundred Gloucester fishermen re- 
sponded to the nation’s call for skilled 
mariners. 

This long period of continuous de- 
velopment along one line is unique in 
American life, and confers upon 
Gloucester a stamp of individuality 
that is as interesting as it is unusual, 
at least on this continent. 

The growth of the city has been re- 
markably even. In 1873, after two hun- 
dred and thirty-one years of corporate 
life, the town government was changed 
for a city charter. The present popula- 
tion of the city is about 33,000. It is 
thirty-three miles from Boston on the 
Gloucester Branch of the Eastern Di- 
vision of the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
and is the metropolis of the great 
North Shore summer colony. 

This summer life is certainly an im- 

portant and growing feature of the 
place. Cape Ann, surrounded by water 
on three sides and perpetually swept by 
ocean breezes, is virtually free from 
fog, and its cool, clear atmosphere af- 
fords grateful relief to the city toiler. 
It is said that among the earliest sum- 
mer visitors to this district were the 
3rook Farm Transcendentalists, who 
made Pigeon Cove the point for their 
annual summer pilgrimages, doing the 
distance from Boston by stage—a long, 
hard, day’s journey—and that was only 
seventy-five years ago. To-day it is 
an easy hour’s ride, and at least fifteen 
thousand people annually seek its salu- 
brious summer climate and the refresh- 
ment afforded by its scenic beauty and 
varied recreations. 

But what of the fisheries? Have 
they prospered? Are they followed 
to-day with the old-time vigor and en- 
terprise? 

I think that the contrary has been 
generally reported and believed. As a 
matter of fact, Gloucester-cured fish is 
a very much finer product to-day than 
it ever was, and the market is a grow- 
ing one. The business is carried on 
by a number of very strong firms, and 
their trade is national in its scope. The 
method of conducting the business has 
unquestionably changed, and, as is al- 
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ways the case, the period of transition 
and adaptation to new conditions has 
been one of depression. But the past 
year has been one of the best that the 
Gloucester fisheries ever knew, and 
there is every reason to believe that 
this is but the beginning of a new era 
of prosperity. 

There are three principal reasons for 
the renewed prosperity of this ancient 
trade. The first has already been re- 
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higher price for the product than they 
would if a portion of it had to be sold 
at a reduced price. In the packing of 
the fish, also, the scientific spirit of the 
age has introduced many improve- 
ments. Formerly it was not practica- 
ble to attempt to sell packed fish in the 
summer months. ‘To-day Gloucester 
packed fish products keep in perfect 
condition throughout the summer 
months. And this lengthening of the 
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ferred to. It is the improvement of the 
product. The packers no longer ac- 
cept fish from the vessels unless they 
are in prime condition. Formerly fish 
were graded and cargoes that were in 
a very bad condition could still find a 
sale at some price. The adoption of 
stricter regulations has resulted in no 
hardship or loss to the ‘fishermen, for 
they are simply compelled to take 
ereater pains to properly salt and pack 
their catch on board and receive a 


season is the second element that en- 
ters into the growing prosperity of the 
Gloucester fisheries. » 

The third important factor in this 
growth is that the great packers have 
entered upon a campaign of advertis- 
ing that introduces their product into 
thousands of homes where it was for- 
merly unknown as an article of diet, 
and this extension of the market seems 
to possess almost limitless possibilities. 
But will the fisheries be able to 








supply this increased demand? Un- 
questionably, yes. The fish are in the 
sea, and granted a market that will 
make their catching and packing remu- 
nerative, there will be no difficulty, and 
never has been any difficulty, in secur- 
ing them. 

As the question of feeding the im- 
mense human population of the globe 
becomes more and more acute, so tre- 
mendously important an element of 
diet as that of packed fish will assume 
larger and larger proportions in our 
national balance sheet. It is an inter- 
esting fact that to-day practically the 
entire Gloucester catch is sold to the 
home market. There is practically no 
export trade in Gloucester-packed fish, 
for the simple reason that the home de- 
mand absorbs the present supply at 
the present price; but the supply could 
be enormously increased at a very 
slightly increased price. 

The prosperity of Gloucester is 
founded upon that bedrock foundation, 
a primary article of world dietary. 
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It has been quite widely believed b: 
those who are only cursorily informed 
that the Gloucester fish business has 
been and is being steadily transferred 
to Boston. This idea is founded upon 
misinformation. Boston to-day, and not 
Gloucester, is the centre of thefreshfish 
trade. Gloucester still is, as it always 
has been, the center of the fish-packing 
business. 

In this connection a few items of sta- 
tistical information will be informing. 
Considerable pains have been taken to 
make the following figures authorita- 
tive. They are furnished in part by 
Mr. Arthur L. Millet, the expert sta- 
tistician andcommercial reporter of the 
fisheries; Mr. J. E. Lenhart, wholesale 
fish dealer and chairman of the publici- 
ty committee of the Board of Trade. 

The Gloucester fishing fleet numbers 
about 275 sail, with a gross tonnage of 
about 22,000 tons. Large fishing 
schooners predominate, but there are 
many small craft; also small steamers 
and gasoline propelled craft. Some of 
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the large vessels and quite a number 
of thé smaller craft are also fitted with 
casoline auxiliary power. 

The fishing grounds frequented by 
Gloucester vessels extend from Cape 
[fatteras to Greenland, and the length 
of trips varies from a day or two for the 

tle boats to five and six months for 

me of the larger vessels which go for 
salt cod or “flitched” halibut, the latter 
up among the icefields and icebergs of 
the Labrador coast and Davis strait. 

These figures for the number of vessels 
at this port do not include small craft 
under five tons,ofwhichthere are many. 

The fisheries have been prosecuted 
here since the place was founded, but 
records of earlier losses have not been 
accurately reported. Since 1830 the 
figures are as follows: 


Veneer as 33 kha cee enc ee 779 
PORES 2 pans Oss coke aa peice 41,757 
V Maid etn J obte Kasse euk ad $3,952,996 
ee re $3,035,058 
LAVOR Bien men +s baat ian alae 5,304 
Widows left behind......... 1,064 
Children left behind......... 2,144 
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From this it will appear that in a pe- 
riod of eighty years the entire fleet has 
been practically lost three times! These 
are solemn facts that throw a very 
vivid light on the dangers that sur- 
round the fisherman’s calling. In an 
editorial paragraph in our New Eng- 
land Department will be found tabu- 
lated statistics of the catches. 

It will be but a small number of our 
readers to whom the Gloucester fishing 
schooner is not familiar. This swift, 
staunch and beautiful craft is the crea- 
tion of these fisheries. Her great 
strength and stability tells of the dan- 
gers in the midst of which the fisher- 
man’s calling is followed. Her speed 
tells of the shrewdness and “smart- 
ness” essential to success. Her gen- 
eral rig and style tell of the ingenuity 
and inventiveness of those who devised 
this instrument for the conquest of the 
boisterous northern seas. No better 


or more beautiful craft ever sailed on 
any sea. 

The manning of these vessels is by 
crews who work on a co-operative sys- 
tem that is both interesting and in- 





























structive. Each man on board the boat 
takes his risk in the result and his 
share of the success of the trip. These 
shares are known as “lays.” ‘The sys- 
tem is a survival of the shares which 
the original adventurers took in the 
founding of the colony, and it is a case 
of the survival of fitness. 

It is more than doubtful if any other 
system of payment would result satis- 
factorily. The business is one in which 
the individual workman needs the in- 
centive of his own profit, for every- 
thing depends upon his energy, cour- 
age and skill. The game that he plays 
is one that requires a kind of fortitude 
and daring that is only bred of such an 
independence and sense of being his 
own master as this system produces. 
Whether or not the cash receipts are at 
the end of the year equivalent to wages 
may be a subject of endless discus- 
sion. So much depends upon so many 
ifs. Certain it is that it avoids all dis- 
putes and breeds intelligence, inde- 
pendence and manhood. Rough men 
these Gloucester sailors may be, but 
they are manly fellows. They certainly 
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lift the lid a little when they come 
ashore from a long trip; but there are 
some things that they do not do, and 
those. things are such as might be 
grouped under the general heads of 
meanness and cowardice. 

The old Yankee stock has very 
largely prospered out of the work, if | 
might be permitted to coin such an ex- 
pression. They have made enough 
money to educate their children to 
callings involving less hardship, and but 
few of them are found aboard the fleet 
to-day. The crews are largely recruited 
from the descendants of the Scotch and 
English settlers of Nova Scotia. They 
become naturalized Americans, for they 
cannot hope to become the masters of 
vessels otherwise, and they recruit our 
population with a shrewd, hardy and 
honest body of men racially the same 
as our older Yankee stock. There are 
a number of Portuguese fishermen in 
Gloucester, and they are very highly 
thought of, too, but of other nationali- 
ties there are very few. 

Thus co-operatively manned, and 
her decks piled high with nested dories 
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or the great seine-boats, and her hold 
laden with ice or salt or both, our 
beautiful schooner stands out for the 
Grand Banks or the treacherous, un- 
charted coasts still farther to the north, 
her canvas all set and drawing —a 
beautiful picture. More space than we 
have at our disposal would be required 
to describe the manner of taking the 
fish. 

The cod fishery, which is the staple 
industry, is pursued with hook and line, 
with trawls, gill-nets and with jiggers. 
The greater part of the cod fishing is 
done with a trawl. The trawl is a long 
line from which shorter hooked and 
baited lines depend. At each end of 
the trawl is an anchor, and a buoy or 
marker by which to locate the trawl, 
which is kept very near the bottom. 
Trawls are baited and coiled in tubs 
and set from dories, usually manned by 
two men, the lines being skilfully 
tossed overboard by a little flirting 
fling with a short stick. The usual 
equipment of a large vessel carrying 
ten dories is six line-tubs to each 
dory. Each line is 300 feet long and is 
fitted with from 80 to 100 hooks; so 
that, with all trawls set, a vessel is 
covering over 20 miles of fishing 
eround with some 30,000 hooks. 
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This method necessitates the dories 
being at considerable distances from 
the vessel, which is often left to be 
handled by the cook alone; and it is 
this disposition of the crew that is the 
principal source of the loss of life. 

Next in importance to trawling is 
seining with the purse seine, which is 
the usual way of catching mackerel 
and sometimes of other fish. 

The purse seine, as the name indi- 
cates, may be drawn together by a cord 
that is reeved into it top and bottom. 
The mackerel seine is about 225 fath- 
oms long and is set from a seine-boat, 
which is a kind of large whale-boat of 
a peculiar Gloucester design. After a 
school of mackerel is sighted the crew 
take to the oars, and the game is to 
row swiftly enough to surround a good 
proportion of them with the long net, 
which is paid out as the men row in a 
circle and quickly gathered up with 
the pursing cords before the fish have 
an opportunity to escape. Mackerel 
are a fish of very peculiar habits, and 
there is much speculation of late as to 
the sudden disappearance of the great 
schools from their usual haunts. 


Whither they have gone no man can 
tell, or at what moment they will sud- 
denly reappear. 
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The gill net, as the name signifies, is 
a net that is left suspended in the water 
for a considerable time, until many 
fish become enmeshed by the gills. 
Under some conditions the simple 
hook and line are used, each man hav- 
ing his position along the rail of the 
vessel. “Jigging” is fishing with an 
unbaited and unbarbed hook, which is 
let down (two hooks being fastened to 
the same line and held apart and 
leaded) into schools of fish, which are 
caught by a quick, jerking motion of 
the hand. Sword-fishing is done with 
a harpoon, and is an exciting and dan- 
gerous employment. The fish some- 
times weigh as much as 700 pounds and 
fight desperately. Good swordfish sto- 


ries are part of every fisherman’s 
equipment. They do not have to be 
invented. 


The methods used in the curing and 
packing of fish are full of interest. 
Cleanliness and prompt handling are 
the great requirements. On all the 
longer trips now the fish are cured on 
board the vessel. They are split open, 
fresh from the water, cleaned, thor- 
oughly washed, and packed in pure sea 
salt. When a sufficient catch is made 
the vessel promptly sails for Glouces- 
ter, where the fish are removed from 
the vessel, washed and packed in hogs- 
heads holding about 1200 pounds each. 
Thus they are kept to await the de- 
mands of the trade. When needed they 
are taken out, washed again, piled up 
in “kench,” a process which presses out 
a great part of the pickle. Then they 
are taken to the “flake yards,” where 
they are spread out, each fish by itself, 
flesh side up, and dried by sun and 
wind—a process in which the climate 
of Gloucester excels. This process 
calls for experience and judgment, and 
the excellence of the product depends 
upon its being properly done. 

The first step in the packing of the 
dried fish is that of removing the fins, 
backbone and skin. It requires expert 
workmen and much skill. The next 
step is to pull out the remaining bones. 
This is done with pincers by hand, the 
work being carried on by young women 
under the most cleanly conditions. 
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There remains but to cut the fish int 
the required lengths and to pack it int: 
the neat cartons, wrapped in waxe 
paper, in which form, “absolutely bone 


less” it is mar 
keted. 

Mackerel are cured aboard the ves 
sel and repacked in Gloucester into 
barrels of about 200 pounds each, in 
which form they are marketed. Of late 
there has arisen quite a considerable 
business of selling extra choice mack- 
erel in the original package, for which 
purpose the finest fish are taken and 
packed in smaller packages. 

Smoked herring are handled in the 
winter months, the business having 
very large proportions. They are 
brought from Newfoundland lightly 
salted in the hold of the vessel. They 
are then soaked out and hung in the 
smokehouse until cured to that rich, 
golden brown tint that has made the 
Gloucester product famous. They go 
all over the country under the name of 
“smoked bloater herring.” 

Another very important article in 
the line of cured fish is smoked halibut. 
These fish are caught off the danger- 
ous Labrador coast by the trawling 
method. They are cured and sliced 
aboard the vessel. The vessels engaged 
in this trade usually leave Gloucester 
in May and return to Gloucester in 
September. The slices or “flitches” of 
fish are taken from the vessel at 
Gloucester and stored in pickle until 
needed. Then they are taken out, 
washed and a good part of the salt 
soaked out,the water pressed out and the 
pieces hung in the smokehouse, where 
they are subjected to the curing process 
from a smoke that is made by smoulder- 
ing fires of sawdust and oak chips. 

Tf this brief account of the Glouces- 
ter method of packing and curing fish 
shall have conveyed an idea of freshly- 
caught fish, firm-fleshed from the cold 
northern Atlantic, promptly cleaned 
and salted and carefully packed under 
the most cleanly conditions, it will 
have left a correct impression of the 
preparation of a very important Ameri- 
can food product whose market is con- 
stantly increasing. 


and perfectly cured, 
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A number of very large and impor- 
tant firms are engaged in the business. 

The Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, 
which has been established by the 
union of several large concerns, has 
done a great deal for the enlargement 

- the market for Gloucester-packed 
fish. By judicious advertising and di- 
rect contact with the trade the con- 
sumption of cured fish products is 
ereatly stimulated. The Cunningham 
« Thompson Company are large own- 
ers of vessels and very large packers, 
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make a specialty of selling high-grade 
packed fish direct to the consumer. 
This is a very important and growing 
line of business, in which others also 
are profitably engaged, notably the 
Consumers’ Fish Company, of which 
Mr. E. K. Burnham, secretary of the 
Gloucester Board of Trade, is the man- 
aging proprietor. 

The Davis Brothers Company pro- 
duce a number of brands and sell to the 
wholesale trade exclusively. 

William F. Moore & Company, 


AN EASTERN POINT ROADWAY 


putting up a number of well-known 
brands. William H. Jordan & Com- 
pany are the owners of some of the 
finest vessels in Gloucester, including 
the Oriole, which is the crack fishing 
schooner of the world. In last year’s 
race from Belle Isle she beat every- 
thing else by many hours. The firm is 
an old one and its brands are well 
known and synonymous with excel- 
lence. 


The Frank E. Davis Fish Company 





wholesale fish dealers, seek to develop 
the export trade. The Gold Bond Pack- 
ing Company are successful developers 
of the high-grade hotel and family 
trade, while the Gloucester Salt Fish 
Company are both producers and job- 
bers in a broad line, including all of the 
usual Gloucester products, and Charles 
F. Warsar & Company deal in fish spe- 
cialties for the high-class grocery 
trade. Hugh Parkhurst & Company 
are producers and wholesale dealers 
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who make a specialty of Georges 
tongues and sounds and Georges slack- 
salted pollock. 

Naturally, these men get together for 
the common good, and the Gloucester 
Board of Trade affords them the op- 
portunity for so doing. A committee 
of the board, meeting regularly, estab- 
lishes the price to be paid for fish from 
the vessels, a practice which tends to 
eliminate the old scramble from wharf 
to wharf, which was more entertaining 
to outsiders than profitable to the par- 
ties concerned. 

Mr. Thomas J. Carrol, manager of 
the Gorton-Pew Company, is president 
of the Board of Trade. Mr. Fred A. 
Pierce of the Cunningham-Thompson 
Company, vice-president, and Mr. Ed- 
ward K. Burnham of the Consumers’ 
Fish Company is secretary and treas- 
urer. The board is active in many 
ways useful to Gloucester. It engages 
in general advertising, issues a most at- 
tractive book on Gloucester, and seeks 
to develop the city’s commercial inter- 
ests along all lines. Industries seeking 
a location favorable for manufacturing 
would learn much to their advantage 
by communicating with them. It is 
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doubtful if equally available sites for 
manufacturing or a practical port of 
entry with established shipping can be 
found anywhere else within the same 
distance from Boston at anything like 
the same cost. Indeed; Gloucester has 
free sites to offer to firms that mean 
business. 

The Business Men’s Association, of 
which Mr. Chick, a large real estate 
dealer, is president, also works for the 
advancement of Gloucester’s interests, 
particularly of the summer business, 
and the city government may always 
be counted upon to co-operate. 

There are already established in 
Gloucester many forms of manufact- 
uring outside of the fish business or 
closely allied to it. 

One of the most important of these 
is the Russia Cement Company, which, 
as the manufacturer of Le Page’s liquid 
glue, is known the world over. The 
high quality of the product of this firm 
is evidenced by the fact that their make 
of glue for the use of photo-engravers, 
a very exacting trade, is the world’s 
standard. The process of manufacture 
is exceedingly interesting. Nothing is 
wasted. That which cannot go into 
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olue is sold to the manufacturers of fer- 
tilizer. The industry affords a profit- 
able use for the by-products of the 
packing industry, and is a very impor- 
tant feature of Gloucester’s industrial 
life. One may go through the Russia 
Cement Company’s plant from end to 
end without the slightest inconven- 
ience from those odors which are sup- 
posed to be inseparable from the manu- 
facture, in so cleanly a manner is the 
work conducted. Not the least impor- 
tant feature of the success of the work 
is the neat form in which the glue is 
packed for the use of the small con- 
sumer and the skill with which the 
product is advertised. 

The Robinson Glue Company is an- 
other very large producer of liquid fish- 
glue of high grade for all purposes. 
Formerly this firm sold only to large 
consumers and to the wholesale trade. 
Recently they have extended their mar- 
keting methods to include the small 
consumer, and have entered upon a 
campaign to put their goods before the 
public in that form. 

E. L. Rowe & Son (incorporated), 
sail-makers and ship-chandlers, origin- 
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ally established for the supply of 
Gloucester shipping, have extended 
their business far beyond these limits. 
They are particularly widely known at 
present for the manufacture of Rowe’s 
Gloucester bed hammock, a popular 
veranda luxury. 

One of the largest plants in Glouces- 
ter is that of the Gloucester Net & 
Twine Company, which has success- 
fully extended its market beyond the 
Gloucester demand, and is to-day doing 
a business in all parts of the world. 

It would be obviously impossible to 
even mention all of the industries lo- 
cated in a city the size of Gloucester. 
The above have been particularly men- 
tioned because of the very direct way 
in which they have developed from the 
fishing industry of the city. The same 
may also be said of the manufacture of 
oiled clothing by the Boynton’s Im- 
proved Process Company and by the 
Gloucester Oiled Clothing Company, 
the C. R. Corliss & Son Company, the 
L. Nickerson Company and the J. H. 
Rowe Company. 

While nothing could be more whole- 
some and natural than this develop- 
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ment of manufacturing out of the by- 
products of the fishing industry and to 
meet its needs, there is an opening for 
other lines of manufacture in the city, 
which is most advantageously located 
for any general line of manufacturing. 

The early farmers of Gloucester 
found, as we have previously intimated, 
that they had indeed cast their lot on 
a “stern and rock-bound coast.” They 
did not realize that some day those 
-very rocks would be farmed more prof- 
itably than a kindlier soil. The granite 
industry of Cape Ann is a very impor- 
tant asset for Gloucester. It is a very 
durable and beautiful stone, and has 
been employed in many of the proudest 
structures in the country. It is also 
splendidly fitted for paving, as it is ex- 
ceedingly durable and non-absorbent of 
moisture, which makes it a very sani- 
tary form of pavement. 

The fine old city of Gloucester is by 
no means absorbed in its industrial life. 
There is a broad and fine development 
of social activity along the lines that 
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minister to the higher life. There is 
very fine choral organization inthe city 
an active camera club that produce 
work of unsurpasesd artistic merit—fo 
which, indeed, it has unsurpassed 0} 
portunities ; two public libraries, a fish 
ermen’s institute, master mariners’ as 
sociation, a most excellently conducte: 
working-girls’ club, and many other in 
stitutions that are unique and posses 
Gloucester individuality, besides thos: 
usual to all New England communities 
and excellent churches and schools. 

Again and again we find ourselve 
returning to the topic of the beauty o! 
the district. Gloucester scenery is not 
to be surpassed by that of any seashore 
point in the world. 

There is a warmth and range of color, 
a softness and clarity of atmosphere 
and an endless variety of detail that has 
won for it the love of a very large artist 
colony, including many of our leading 
American painters. If a more delightful 
place for summer residence exists, we 
have yet to discover its whereabouts. 














THE WHITE MASK 


By F. WILBOR BROOKE 


S usual, he was down among the 
rhododendrons. 
There were fifty of them,— 


glorious hybrids of sturdy Catawbiense 
stock, grafted to cuttings from all over 
the world—Nepaul, the Himalayas, the 
Alps. 

On the veranda his young wife, 
dreamily looking out over the broad ex- 
panse of the valley, occasionally turned 
her eyes towhere her husband remained 
so idly busy among the great shrubs. 

She had married rich, as she had al- 
ways meant to do. She believed also 
that she had married for love; but she 
had no idea that life could be so empty 
and meaningless up there in the great 
park of Glencairn. 

Slowly the minutes dreamed them- 
selves away. 

It began to grow dark. Soon it 
would be time for dinner. and they 
would be sitting face to face, alone, 
and, for the most part, silent. After 
dinner the inevitable opera or chance 
callers—the Pettigrews, perhaps. 

Upton Hallowel, with his perpetual 
and puttering uselessness, was a fixed 
argument against the development of 
an “American aristocracy.” Mr. Petti- 
grew, with his eternal pomposities of 
cheap wealth, was a perpetual argu- 
ment in is favor. 

After the call they would step out 
again to the veranda, arm in arm, and 
watch the lights of the city in files and 
battalions march out to their long night 
watches. That was always pretty, but, 
like everything else which Upton Hal- 
lowel touched, it had become too much 
of a function. 

To him, doing the same things in 
the same way never seemed to become 
tiresome. Firmly convinced that the 





Hallowel things were the best things, 
and that the Hallowel way of doing 
them was the best way, he appeared to 
find a childish satisfaction in their end- 
less repetition. 

Minnie believed that she was just as 
true to their first love (she was very 
sure that there had been such a thing) 
as he. But her nature required the ex- 
citement of action. It was only be- 
cause she was inexpressibly bored, so 
she persuaded herself, by the life that 
they were leading that her hand would 
hang so listlessly on his arm, and that 
it was so difficult for her to conceal a 
yawn over his tender moods. 

Hallowel had returned to the ve- 
randa now and made a lover-like place 
for himself on the arm of her chair. 
She drew aside for him, permissively, 
but wearily. To him, on the other 
hand, nothing could have been more 
utterly satisfying. The soft neglige of 
her habit pressed warmly against his 
knee. ‘The lustrous fabrics that she 
wore, and their exquisite make, were 
luxuries afforded by his indulgence. 
The white hand that lay nervelessly on 
her lap was encrusted with costly jew- 
els that were his gift, and little did he 
realize that in the heart of the woman 
at his side that soft, feminine yielding 
was divided by so slender a line from 
the bitterest repugnance. Even now 
he was playing, and playing rather 
roughly, with its delicate balance, and 
it was only the exertion of her will that 
preserved the equilibrium. 

“T hear that Jimmy Marquand is 
coming home,” he said. 

She received the information list- 
lessly and made no reply. Then two 
little pink spots stole into her cheeks. 
But, after all, what of it! They would 
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meet formally enough at some function 
and afterward he would call. There 
would be a little joking over old mem- 
ories, a few stories of his achievements, 
a few warm congratulations on her suc- 
cess and happiness, and that would be 
all. Yet, somehow, she dreaded that 
inevitable meeting, and, as if thereby 
forestalling it, leaned more receptively 
toward her husband’s caresses. 

“Do you know,” he said, “something 
in the air to-night reminds me of our 
excursion up the Nile?” 

The reference was a fortunate one. 
On that occasion a beggarly robber fel- 
low, caught in the act, had turned at 
bay with a weapon drawn, and it had 
been Upton who had met the situation 
with a promptness and nerve more to 
be expected of a man of another 
mould. 

Now she snatched eagerly at the re- 
membrance and patted his arm grate- 
fully. She felt the balance swing a little 
in his favor, as she so thoroughly be- 
lieved that she wanted it should do! lf 
he would only help ever so little! 

“Upton, do you remember the rob- 
ber?” 

“That I do—the tatterdemalion.” 

“You won something of me—of the 
real me—then. And just that much 
stays. won. Just that much of me is 
really yours and always will be.” 

“How quickly the brag went out of 
him!” 

“Yes; you outfaced him in a twinkle. 
You are not afraid of ruffianism—that 
I saw and know. And just so much of 
me as feels a need of protection from 
ruffanism is yours; but that is not 
much, for I seldom fear. There is a 
great deal more of me than that, and 
it is just aching to be won. But I don’t 
suppose that you would think it worth 
your while?” Playfully, she reached 
up her hand,turning his face toward her 
and passing her fingers through his 
hair. And Hallowel understood her 
mood, but not her meaning. Had he 
grasped the latter, he would have been 
indignant; but as it was, realizing her 
receptive tenderness, he put his arm 
about her and drew her toward him. 


“T am more than satisfied,” he said, 
“with what I have.” 

“Which is rather a compliment t 
my behavior than a reading of my; 
heart, and that is what, somehow, 
feel that I want you to do. I think 
that you would not like it if you did, 
perhaps. But I know that if you read 
it all you would see that it is heart, and 
that what it wants is honesty,—simp]) 
to be all yours as really as | am part); 
yours.” 

“I thought that a woman was won 
before-she was married.” 

“Sometimes; but more often sh: 
marries in the hope of being won. | 
used to long for all this.” She moved 
her hand in a wide circle that indicated 
the wealth of Glencairn. “I thought 
that it would surely win me.” Wrapped 
in the delicious, caressing tenderness 
of her mood, he was still unmindful of 
her meaning. 

“And it surely has,” he said. Sh« 
bit her lips and hesitated. Yet she was 
not willing to give up. Not that she 
would have thought it best that he 
should see the whole truth, but if he 
might catch an inkling of it—enough 
to put him on his mettle and lift him 
out of his dullness, his indolence and 
the long, low, sullen fits that they bred 
—it might save her faith in her own 
loyalty to him. ‘There was a touch of 
desperation in her mood. She was 
struggling to retain toward her hus- 
band a feeling, the retention of which 
lay very close to her self-respect. She 
straightened herself in her mental 
eagerness, and in doing so withdrew 
herself a little from him. 

“Things never really win a woman, 
Upton. Not if she is a woman. Noth- 
ing ever really wins but the strength 
and goodness and truth. Sometimes 
other things seem to, but it is only for a 
little while. You may have all of these 
things and more, but it is doing that 
shows them. They never can appear 
so long as you are satisfied to spend 


day after day scratching around 
among the rhododendrons. And in 
the meanwhile what of me? - Am I not 


worth a little effort—am I not worth 
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as much as they? You see, Upton, I 
have, too, rather a hard place and 


I am asking help. Am I in the 
wrong?’ 
“In the wrong? Why, no. I do not 


understand why you feel so strongly 
about the rhododendrons; but if you 
do, ’ll have Jack dig them up to-mor- 
row. I am not sure but that I am tired 
of them myself. As to the winning of 
you, I don’t know just what you mean; 
but don’t worry, I am perfectly satis- 
fied.” She smiled in spite of herself at 
his simplicity. 

To her, born of a strenuous line of 
the old New England stock, nor ever 
far removed from the privations and 
toil of narrow circumstances, posses- 
sion was synonymous with achieve- 
ment. It was a thing needed to be 
maintained; to be won and held with 
equal endeavor. Not that she con- 
sciously viewed her relation to her 
husband in this light, but so basic was 
the principle to her character that un- 
consciously she cherished a certain re- 
sentment against the air of proprietor- 
ship which he was wont to assume. 

To Hallowel, on the other hand, pos- 
session signified. not achievement, but 
right. Achievement smacked of the 
market and vulgarity, but possession 
was a very dignified thing, into which 
a man came by inheritance. It was 
the very essence of security. Endeavor 
was its antipode. It was not in his na- 
ture to understand her present atti- 
tude. 

She continued: “I see that I must 
talk to you as I would toa child. Well, 
then, suppose I told you that out by 
the golden-glows on the old garden 
path there was a bold, relentless rob- 
ber, as bad as that one on the Nile, and 
that he was there to steal something 
of yours,—well, say that it was myself 
he wished to steal! Suppose that I 
tell vou that he is there, and that I am 
terribly, terribly afraid of him, would 
you do something to help?” 

“Do you mean to say, Minnie, that 
you have seen something in the garden 
to frighten you?” 

“T have not seen, Upton, because I 
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have closed my eyes and refused to 
see. But I know that it is there.” 

“That what is there?” 

“Memory.” ; 

“Memory ?” 

“Upton, I wish to be honest with 
you. You mentioned a name just now.” 

“A name? M—m, Jimmy Mar- 
quand ?” 

a 

“What of it?” 

“The old garden walk.” 

“Oh, I know. You and Jimmy used 
to walk there; but you were children 
then, and if I am willing to forget I 
should think that you might be.” 

“Willing, Upton? More than willing! 
But if I need a little help, is it wrong 
for a wife to ask for that?” 

“T do not think that I catch your 
drift.” 

“And I am afraid that I have already 
spoken more plainly than is right. I 
have trespassed——” 

“On my good nature?” 

“No. On your stupidity—forgive me, 
Upton!” 

“What is it that you want me to do?” 

“T heard that you intended to spend 
the day to-morrow transplanting rho- 
dodendrons.” 

“T did—or, rather, I do.” 

“You know that tomorrow is elec- 
tion day. You know that there is a 
ereat struggle betwen those who would 
rule and those who would rob. You 
know that if Marquand was here he 
would be down in the city to-morrow 
doing a man’s part in the fight. We 
live in a world of men, not of rhodo- 
dendrons.” 

“T think that I prefer the rhododen- 
drons.” 

“And I am afraid that in the end that 
is just what you will get.” 

There was nothing left but to con- 
ceal her vexation. She had opened her 
heart, or at least had tried to, and her 
failure angered her. He had not even 
cared to see. Perfect trust? Not at all. 
Just his habitual serene sense of pos- 
session. To his thought she was as 
any other chattel, and that she should 
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have any feeling in the matter did not 
seem to occur to him. 
aa eS 

Later, in her own apartment, while 
a maid arranged her hair for the night, 
her need of.expression asserted itself. 

“Marie, did you ever read of South 
America?” 

“Why, yes; a little, perhaps.” 

“Ts it not a wild country?” 

“T think so.” 

“And many dangers of beasts and 
of climate and of savage men?” 

“T have read that in the great in- 
terior it is much like that.” 

“And a man from our own people, 
toiling among those dangers for many, 
many years, must be moved by some 
very strong desire above the common 
wish for wealth. Do you think that any- 
thing, Marie, could so move a man?” 

“For love, men have done as much.” 

“The braid a little looser please. 
That is better. Do you know, Marie, 
that many a woman whose outward life 
is far above reproach wears from her 
wedding day the scarlet letter on her 
heart ?” 

“Ah, yes; I know that very well; and 
I should think it were easier to wear it 
more boldly on the breast.” 

“If by doing so one might remove it 
from the heart? That is not the way of 
the world. We are not moved by ideals 
-—we only talk and write of them. We 
are moved by fears. And fortunate are 
they whose hearts are naturally cow- 
ardly. They fall in without an effort 
with the world’s morality, for they are 
moved by the same force that has de- 
termined it. But those of us who do 
not fear must choose, and the choosing 
is hard and either issue bitter. It is 
bitter to wear the fair outside that the 
world demands and live the lie within; 
and it is bitter to meet the world’s 
gibes and reproaches for the sake of a 
pure heart.” 

“You are thinking of the wedding 
to-morrow night—of my friend, who 
is very pretty and marries the rich mer- 
chant, although it is Jean that she 
loves. You are thinking of her, per- 
haps?” 





“Poor girl! Perhaps I am. Good 
night, Marie.” 

Mrs. Hallowel’s first meeting with 
Marquand after his return was by no 
means as formal as she had forecast. 
It was, in fact, very nearly all that she 
would have had it to be. 

It was in the old garden walk, where 
the late blossoms of the golden-glov 
still lingered, that she suddenly found 
herself face to face with him. Their 
eyes had met and they could not de 
cently withdraw. 

“You take the airvery early,” he said. 

“Yes, I do sometimes,” she found 
voice enough to answer, and she dared 
not ask him of his being there. 

“T find most things so changed in the 
old town that it is pleasant to go nosing 
around in search of something that is 
not,” he said by way of apology. 

“Your old friends are not changed,” 
she answered bravely; “and now that 
you are here you must come in and 
have breakfast with us. Upton!” she 
called in a loud voice, “come and see. I 
have found a wanderer in the garden, 
and we must take him in like good 
Christians.” 

Rigid as marble and as white, she 
awaited some answer to her call. Pres- 
ently they heard the sound of approach- 
ing footsteps, and it soon became evi- 
dent that they were those of the young 
millionaire. Suddenly, when quite 
near, the sounds ceased. He had halted. 
Then they heard a low, impatient ex- 
clamation, a scraping of the concrete 
aS he turned sharply on his heel and 
the sound of receding footsteps. 

Not until those had quite died away 
and she began to realize that the situa- 
tion must be changed did she steel her- 
self to raise her eyes, dreading lest 
some uncontrolled softening of her 
glance might loosen the floodgates of 
speech. 

“Ah!— gone!” she whispered; for, 
taking advantage of the intensity of 
her abstraction, Marquand had slipped 
away. Then she turned to meet her 
husband. 

“Well, Upton,” she said wearily, 
“you had one more chance and you de- 
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clined it. Now it is as I said: You 
have your rhododendrons.” 

“Where is Marquand?” 

“On his way to South America.” 

“He said so?” 

“Oh, no! Nothing was said. You 
did not come and he has gone. Did 
you imagine, Upton, that anything else 
could have happened? Oh, don’t 
trouble to frame an answer! I only 
wish to make sure that you know all. 
He came and he has gone.” 

“And if he had remained 

“It is as I said: You have your rho- 


dodendrons.” 
* * * *k *k x 
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“You will dress now?” 

“For the opera, Marie.” 

“This?” questioned the maid, laying 
out her gown. 
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Mrs. Hallowel made a wry face. 
Then she laughed coldly. 

“Yes, it may as well be that.” Then 
she relapsed into a silence from which 
the voluble chatter of her assistant was 
anable to arouse her, until, dropping to 
her knees to smooth the pleatings of 
her mistress’ skirt, she said: 

“We were talking of South America 
the other day.” 

“But we will talk of it no more.” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes, Marie; I, too, have played the 
coward part. I have chosen the Great 
White Mask,—the lie that is the pillar 
of our social order!” 

“The pearls to-night? 
loveliest on satin. 
coat?” 


They are 
And the ermine 


BONNY BOY 
By ANNE PARTLAN 


Can you hear me calling, calling cheerily, 
Bonny Boy? 

Calling ever soft and low, 

Over life’s unquiet sea, 

Over vale and hill and lea— 
Bonny Boy! 

As I called you long ago 

From the heather hcme to tea, 
Bonny Boy! 

Where, ah where, the plans we made, 

Years ago we as man and maid? 

Far afield, alas, you've strayed, 
Bonny Boy! 


IT. 


You must hear me calling, calling tenderly, 
Bonny Boy! 

Calling you to make a fight. 

Your dead soul shall answer me 

Through your sodden apathy, 
3onny Boy! 

In your clear, child’s eye, the light 

Was no omen of this night, 


> 


Bonny Boy! 
Wake from out your shroud of gloom; 
Tell me it is not your doom 
In this man to find a tomb, 


Bonny Boy! 









































































THE GRANGE, ITS WORK AND IDEALS 


By CHARLES A. CAMPBELL 


Syn Satirday, I trow that he be went 

For tymber, ther our abbot hath him sent. 

For he is wont for tymber for to goo, 

And dwellen at the Graunge a day or tuo.—Chaucer. 


ROM the above, with its spelling 
kK of knighthoodand falconry days, 
it might seem that the grange, 
as we generally understand the term 
to-day, is an institution transmitted by 
‘ the ages. Chaucer lived five centuries 
ago, when a “graunge” was a farming 
establishment attached to a monastery. 
Forty-three years ago, in December, 
1867, the society known as the grange 
was founded in the city of Washington. 
As its name suggests, it is an order of 
agriculturists. 

It happened in January, 1866, that 
Mr. Oliver H. Kelley; a clerk in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, was sent upon a mission of some 
sort through the South. While there he 
was stirred by the general condition of 
these states, lately in hostility to the 
federal government, and conceived the 
idea of a fraternal organization of farm- 
ers, North and South. He knew that 
the depressed condition of farmers was 
not confined to the South alone. In the 
Middle West, though rickety barns 
were full of grain, the products were 
handled in a way which forced the 
farmers to destitution, while merchants 
surrounded themselves with luxuries. 
Concerning the South, it was said that 
the devastated farms bore crops of can- 
non balls instead of cotton balls. 

From Gettysburg to the Gulf, farms 
had borne crops of graves. Everywhere 
were grief and bitterness,and that a fra- 
ternal organization of farmers would 
promote a better feeling between North 
and South was the belief of Mr. Kelley. 
With six other men, most of whom 
184 


were clerks in the government service 
at Washington, Kelley completed a 
well-devised organization based upon 
a ritual of four degrees. Resigning his 
position, he started on a journey to 
Minnesota. Aiming to work his way 
west, organizing granges, he succeeded 
in establishing at Fredonia, N. Y., the 
first grange outside of Washington. 
Struggling and hoping, meeting with 
far more reverses than successes, the 
indefatigable Kelley traversed the prai- 
ries of the Middle West. In the North 
Star State, his home, he was the most 
successful, and Minnesota, soon-having 
sufficient subordinate granges, was the 
first state in which a state grange was 
formed. 

The decade of the seventies was one 
of achievement. Texas and Montana, 
Maine and California, all the southern 
and middle-western states had state 
granges in 1875. It will doubtless sur- 
prise younger readers that the southern 
states, in the first years of the grange, 
had the bulk of membership, and that 
New England was the hardest to or- 
ganize. 

Having now taken a glance at the or- 
igin of the order, we may inquire into 
its objects—profit and pleasure and the 
improvement of farmers as a class. In 
the early days its purpose was largely 
to bring material benefits, such as prof- 
itable marketing and advantageous buy- 
ing ; but now, while the grange is teach- 
ing the farmer to be a more successful 
farmer, as concerns the actual tilling of 
the fields, it is bringing, especially to 
remote sections, a broader and more 
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charitable life. “In essentials unity ; in 
non-essentials liberty; in all things 
charity,” is a motto familiar to Patrons 
of Husbandry. 

\Ve find that members of granges are 
or have been organized to buy ma- 
chinery directly from the factories. 
Such business arrangements are local 
and too varied for enumeration. In 
New E, n g- 
land, as a 
whole, the 
chief aims 
to-day are so- 
cial and edu- 
cational. The 
grange breaks 
up the monot- 
ony of the 
farm home, 
strengthens at- 
tachments and 
inspires to a 
better man- 
hood and wom- 
anhood. In 
Maine,many 
subordinate 
granges OWN 
their own 
halls, but in 
thickly settled 
districts, like 
Massachusetts 
and Southern 
New Hamp- 
shire, it is usu- 
ally better pol- 
icy to hire in- 
stead of to 
build. 

Although a 
secret order, 
we may be ad- 
mitted to some of its working princi- 
ples. The following is found in a report 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, 1882-83, and in its beauty and 
purity is much too good to lie unnoticed 
among the tomes of libraries: 

“Beginning as the humble laborer, 
who clears the forest, or digs the ditch, 
Or prunes the vines, or turns the sod, 
a male applicant for membership is in- 
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structed that all honest labor is honor- 
able, and has the doctrine inculcated 
upon him that he must ‘drive the very 
ploughshare of thought through the 
heavy soil of ignorance, and thus pre- 
pare the mind for the growth of knowl- 
edge and wisdom.’ Advancing one de- 
gree, he becomes a Cultivator, when 
his moral nature is educated and re- 
fined by re- 
peated assur- 
ances that he 
who. intelli- 
gently = culti- 
vates the 
growing plant 
is brought in- 
to close com- 
panionship 
with his Cre- 
ator. ‘As we 
see the beauti- 
ful transfor- 
mation of 
seeds into at- 
tractive plants, 
we have but 
another lesson 
of the won- 
drous works 
of God; and if 
the beauties of 
thisworld, 
w hen rightly 
viewed, offer 
so much of the 
magnificence 
of the Creator 
tocharm us 
here, what 
must be the 
sublime grand- 
eurofthat 
Providence 
above?’ Nordothelessonsof encourage- 
ment cease when the Harvester is warned 
that he must reap for the mind as well 
as for the body, because nature has 
made nothing in vain. ‘Wherever she 
has made a habitation she has filled it 
with inhabitants. On the leaves of 
plants animals feed, like cattle in our 
meadows, to whom the dewdrop is an 
ocean without a shore; the flowers are 
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Ex-GOVERNOR NAHUN J. BACHELDER, MASTER OF THE 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


the elysian fields, decorated with cas- 
cades and flowing withambrosial fluids.’ 
Hence, the Harvester’s duty is to culti- 
vate an observing mind. 

“But he who harvests must not rest 
content until he has by lawful means 
attained to some ownership of the 
products of his own toil, and thus be- 
come a Husbandman, who, while he 
was passing practically through the 
hardships of a farmer’s life, and has had 
them emblematically riveted upon his 
moral nature, has learned to look with 


careful solicitude upon children and 
encouraged in them a love of rural life 
by making its labors cheerful ; for what 
children see makes the most lasting im- 
pression on them. ‘We may tell them 
of the pleasures and the independence 
of the farmer’s life; but if their daily 
intercourse with us shows it to be te- 
dious, irksome and laborious, without 
any recreation of body or mind, they 
will soon lose all interest in it and seek 
employment elsewhere. We _ should 
therefore strive to make our homes 
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L. H. HEALEY, MASTER CONNECTICUT STATE GRANGE 


more attractive. We should adorn our 
grounds with those natural attractions 
which God has so profusely spread 
around us, and especially should we 
adorn the family circle with the noble 
traits of a kind disposition, fill its at- 
mosphere with affection, and thus in- 
duce children to love it.’ 

“But the attractions of a farmer’s 
life are not within the keeping of the 
Husbandman alone. It is not his ex- 
clusive prerogative to fashion and 
shape the character of those plastic 


youths who in the future are to wield 
the destiny of our country. It is the 
mother’s influence that molds the child 
into noble manhood or bewitching 
womanhood. ‘Therefore, the founders 
of the grange, reverently approving the 
Divine injunction that ‘it is not good 
that the man should be alone,’ intro- 
duced woman into the order; but in do- 
ing so they required her to enter as a 
Maid, whose station in the order in- 
volves the common and lowly duties 
preparatory to advancing to all that is 
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CHARLES M. GARDNER, MASTER OF THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE GRANGE 


most honorable and useful. As Shep- 
herdess she is admonished that it is her 
sacred duty to reclaim the wandering, 
as well as to keep in safety those in the 
fold, and, as Gleaner, to glean only the 
good seed, remembering ‘that our as- 
sociations in life are the fields in which 
we reap.’ Aud thus, when she reaches, 
through the successive degrees, the re- 
sponsible position of Matron, she is so- 
licited ‘to wear garlands of noble deeds 
that shall adorn her life on earth and 
be crowns in immortality.’ ” 

About thirty-five millions of our 


ninety millions of people live upon 
farms—homes built upon a foundation 
which the first wave of adversity will 
not wash away. In the modern ten- 
dency toward urban concentration this 
solidity of the farm is no doubt often 
ignored; and many fail to see the nat- 
ural beauty of pleasant hillsides and 
pine woods as compared to stuffy shops 
and offices. It is very evident that the 
grange desires to keep the boys and 
girls upon the farms. Yet how many of 
the young and vigorous, fondly. hoping 
that better pastures lie just beyond, are 
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CLEMENT F. SMITH, MASTER OF THE VERMONT STATE GRANGE 


rushing to the cities! Given a glimpse 
of the city’s changing excitement, the 
average farm boy is at once possessed 
with the idea that his lot is as hard as 
nails and that glorious opportunities 
await him elsewhere. His dreams may 
come true and they may not. 

The army and the navy draw numer- 
ous recruits from the rural population. 
A few years at sea, with visits at for- 
eign ports or army service in the Phil- 
ippines, usually unfits the temperament 
of the young man, as far as any return 
to farm life is concerned. In the navy 


he may fire a big gun, a single dis- 
charge of which may cost as much as 
his father’s farm is worth, or he may 
cruise around the world; and these 
things tend to make the hills of his boy- 
hood seem small and all too quiet. 
These young farmers are a direct loss 
to agriculture. The grange, which 
came into being at the close of our Civil 
War, whispering peace, whispers that 
message to-day—peace and good-will 
upon earth. 

Robinson Crusoe, a famous sailor 
and afterward as famous an agricultur- 
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ist, for a long time lived peaceably 
among his grapes and his goats; yet, 
from ene unlucky day when he discov- 
ered a human footprint upon the sand 
of his island, his mind was apprehen- 


sive. He worked overtime, planning 
and making fortifications; worked 
rather more at this than he did at agri- 





WILLIAM N. HOWARD, SECRETARY OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE GRANGE 


culture. The savage and the civilized 
life are the two extremes, yet nations 
seem to be doing much to-day as did 
Crusoe. When we read that the armed 
peace of Europe since the Franco-Prus- 
sian war has cost nearly as much as the 
aggregate value of all the resources of 
the United States, the figures are so 
high that the mind cannot grasp them. 
Truly, if all humanity should “drive 
the ploughshare of thought through the 
heavy soil of ignorance,” there would 
be no more conflict of arms. 

The grange wages no warfare against 
classes, nor against interests which are 
economically fair. It seeks the great- 
est good to the greatest number, and 


emphatically insists upon equity aim 
fairness, protection for the weak, re- 
straint upon the strong. Its workers 
are among the foremost of our times, 
as witness C. F. Smith of Vermont, | 

H. Healey of Connecticut, Gardner an 
Howard of the Massachusetts Legis! 

ture and ex-Governor Bachelder of Ne 

Hampshire. These men have for years 
devoted much of their time in prom« 

ing the welfare of the grange; and, n 

mentioned here, there are other New 
Englanders whose grange services ha\ 
been as active and as sincere. 

Organized primarily for materia 
benefits, the old idea of the grange was 
good as far as it went; but in these 
later years there has been a wonderful 
awakening to the fact that the greatest 
products of the farm are not merely the 
bushels of corn. Growing manhood 
and womanhood are the farm’s greatest 
products; hence, in many towns, we 
find a day set apart for juvenile feasts 
and frolics, and known as children’s 
day. 

Nor is children’s day the only one of 
the long year when children are lords 
and ladies of the hour. Who has lived 
in the country and not attended a 
grange picnic? For miles around they 
gather, not only Patrons of Husban- 
dry and their children, but friends and 
their children as well, often represent- 
ing several townships. The youngest 
romp and race till they are so tired that 
they come to mother for rest and quiet 
in some shady nook. Not so the older 
children; this is a gala day and must 
be enjoyed to its full measure. A ball 
game, lunch under the trees, a little 
boating, perhaps, and then the sun is 
low in the west and all must hasten 
homeward. 

These days are remembered well by 
the youth of the grange; yet picnics, 
strawberry festivals and oyster suppers 
do not constitute the real social work 
of the order. The cordial grasp of the 
hand at every meeting, the disposition 
to help and love one another, are the 
truest tokens of fellowship. 

The work of the grange is of such a 
nature that its accomplishments can be 
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cited in only a general way. We may 
state, approximately, how many dol- 
lars have been saved to the farmers of 
the country through co-operative trade 
arrangements and through mutual in- 
surance companies, both fire and life. 
Something definite may be stated in re- 
card to wise legislation secured or un- 
wise legislation defeated through the 
efforts of the grange; but to give an es- 
timate of what this order has accom- 
plished in the development of noble 
principles is impossible. To a great 
pyramid, with its foundation stones 
laid.for the interests of a broad hu- 
manity and the burial of sectionalism, 
we may liken the influence of the 
grange. Tiers of stones, near the foun- 
dation, were laid in the interest of bar- 
ter; as the pyramid rises we might 
identify many stones. Through the 
grange the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington was raised to the dig- 
nity of other departments of the na- 
tional government, to be presided over 
by a Secretary of Agriculture in the 
President’s Cabinet. Through the 
same influence agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges were established. 
The rural free delivery was largely the 
accomplishment of grange workers, 
for through intelligent presentation of 
the matter to Congress appropriations 
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were secured. But in this figurative 
pyramid the bulk of the stones repre- 
sent the development of the highest 
enjoyments of the farmers’ lives and 
the development of the heart. 

In the complex affairs of modern 
civilization little can be accomplished 
without organization of a far-reaching 
character. While life lasts we have 
our perplexities as well as our pleas- 
ures; well may the farmer profit by 
joining the ranks of the Patrons of 
Husbandry. Though wagon roads, 
rivers and canals are a part of the 
transportation problem, the great rail- 
way systems hamper or make pros- 
perity; in the ruthless destruction of 
forests the farmer is injured through 
diminished rainfall; taxation, with all 
its ramifications, is of vital importance 
—well may these subjects, and many 
more, be discussed by agriculturists. 

In the broad thought of the grange, 
all are tillers of the soil who try to do 
life’s work well; who endeavor, in some 
honest field of activity, to reap unto 
an abundant harvest. The grange 
stands, as a great educating force, for 
the making of more liberal, earnest and 
intelligent fellow-men and worthier sis- 
ters, ever seeking out and developing 
within its members that which is no- 
blest and best. 
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By WALTER MERRIAM PRATT 


lis Royal is good, but the coun- 

try is hilly, and at times there is 
little room to spare to the edge of a 
drop of a hundred feet or more. 

The scenery continues beautiful, and 
several attractive villages are passed, 
with fertile farms and comfortable 
homesteads. Three rivers are crossed, 
Bear River, Moose River and Lequille. 
At the last the roofs of old Annapolis 
Royal begin to show up, and then the 
green slopes of its dismantled fortifi- 
cations, from which we later watched 
the setting sun, merged into a thou- 
sand glories as it sank with lingering 
twilight into the golden west. 

The town itself is a sleepy old place, 
quite content apparently to rest upon 
its past laurels, and anyone familiar 
with the history of this quaint town 
can but admit it deserves the rest. It 
was for one hundred and fifty years a 
kind of football fought for by England 
and France. 

The French first pitched their tents 
here in August, 1605, but it was not 
until after 1643, when Sieur D’Aunay 
built the first fort, that the century and 
a half of bitter conflict commenced. 

The present fort has suffered ten 
regular sieges and three times has 
been captured. 

In 1710 it was taken by Nicholson, 
and since then it has been held by the 
English. It is no longer used as a fort, 
and for many years has been allowed 
to fall into a state of decay. Instead 
of five hundred to two thousand troops, 
Sergeant W. A. Daniel of the Canadian 
regulars, the caretaker, is the sole oc- 
cupant. This gentleman, the veteran 


y \HE road from Digby to Annapo- 


of many years’ standing in the English 
and Canadian service, is well posted 





and points out many interesting de- 
tails. 

The officers’ quarters within the fort 
quadrilateral is the only building which 
escaped the fire of 1831. It is very 
picturesque and artistic. In the ravelin 
that protects the west bastion are to 
be seen the remains of furnaces where 
shot was heated to be used against at- 
tacking ships. 

The old sallyport is interesting, as 
is the magazine in the south bastion, 
which was built by Subercase, in 1708, 
of stone brought from France by 
Bronillan six years before; but perhaps 
of all, the prison in the west bastion is 
most interesting. It is a good illus- 
tration of the great hardships, priva- 
tion and torture which prisoners in 
olden days went through. 

We spent the night at the Queen 
Hotel, close by this fort with the mem- 
orable past, and if we did not dream of 
Argall, Wainwright, Nicholson and 
others, of battles and hardships, it was 
because one hundred and twenty-one 
miles for the first day was too tiring. 

We left Annapolis for Wolfville at 
eight thirty the next morning, a dis- 
tance of seventy-one miles, through 
the Annapolis Valley. The roads are 
excellent ; the weather was fine and the 
country through which we travelled 
has an almost international reputation 
for its scenery, and, with the motor 
working well, every one was happy. 

We met more horses than the day 
before, and they were more frightened. 
We made it a point to always stop the 
car, and, if necessary, the motor. In 
some cases one of the party would lead 
the horse by; but if the native saw us 
in time he would invariably turn into 
a field. No accidents occurred during 
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the day, but there were narrow escapes 
innumerable, and we were cursed out 
pretty thoroughly and some of the re- 
marks were laughable. 

Two elderly women passed us, dis- 
daining an offer of assistance. The 
horse, after a few preliminary side 
steps, made a bolt and circled out 
around the machine, the off wheels of 
the carriage bouncing in and out of a 
six-inch ditch in rapid succession. 
“Rotten old thing!” was the ejacula- 
tion of one of the women, and “rotten 
old things” is just what most of the 
“Blue Noses” think of motor cars. 

We passed Bridgetown at nine 
thirty, a distance of sixteen miles from 
Annapolis, and as we proceeded toward 
Middleton we were surprised at the 
number of colored people. From this 
point to Halifax many farms culti- 
vated by negroes exist, and we were 
told that they are the descendants of 
negroes who escaped from the South 
before and during the Civil War via 
the underground railroad. 

Middleton was reached at ten thirty, 
and practically the entire population 
of the town turned out to see the car, 
and we left sooner than intended, to es- 
cape the rapid-fire of foolish questions. 

Beyond the town the roads became 
very sandy, and for ten to twelve miles 
are as bad as Cape Cod (Massachu- 
setts) roads in olden days. The road 
branches out into a series of six or 
seven parallel lanes, covering half an 
acre. For miles there are no fences, 
and the country has the appearance of 
a western prairie, minus the cactus 
plant. After Auburn is reached the 
toad again becomes good. 

We arrived at Kentville at twelve 
forty-five, sixty miles from Annapolis, 
and after lunch at the “Aberdeen” we 
ran out to Aldershot, two miles away, 
where the big military camp is held 
each summer. At the time only one 


regiment of cavalry and one of infan- 
try were in camp. We were cordially 
entertained by a captain in the regular 
service, who was detailed as an in- 
structor, in spite of the fact that the 
colonel, to whom we had a letter, was 
out of town. 
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At three o’clock we left for Wolf 
ville and arrived in time to witriess ; 
game of English Rugby at Acadi: 
University. To an American who has 
played football, Rugby is very strange 
Fifteen men, instead of eleven, and 
more like a game of association or of 
basket-ball than football. It seems 
however, fully as rough a game, and 
the men wear much less protection 
We put up at the Royal Hotel. Every- 
thing in Canada in the way of hotels 
is the “Royal,” “The Queen’s” or the 
“King’s,” with an occasional Victoria 
or Prince George. We found the ac- 
commodations rather poor; the name 
of boarding house would have better 
suited it. The town itself was inter 
esting. Besides the university, there 
are several preparatory schools and a 
number of smart-looking shops which 
cater for the student trade. 

Wolfville is built upon the site of an 
old Acadian town, and contains many 
relics of these unfortunate people. 
About the town cluster points of 
beauty and places of historical inter- 
est. To the west is clearly defined 
Cape Blomidon, which terminates the 
great North Mountain. To the south 
is the valley of Gaspereau, while to 
the east are the broad fields of Grand 
Pre and Minas Basin, where a race of 
people were finally gathered, to be 
banished from the country they had 
inhabited for one hundred and fifty 
years. The stories of the expulsion of 
the Acadians are somewhat contradic- 
tory, especially as told by the present 
inhabitants of this part of Nova Scotia, 
and the unsuspecting tourist has many 
purely fictitious tales told to him. 

It was in 1605 that the French first 
settled in Acadia, which then belonged 
to France. When Nicholson captured 
Annapolis Royal, in 1710, it became a 
possession of England. The Acadians 
continued to live prosperous and happy 
lives under English rule until 1775, when 
they were accused of being unloyal to 
-he King, because, being of French birth, 
they refused to take the oath without 
restrictions, and were forced from their 
homes by Colonel Winslow and his 
regiment, acting on orders from Gov- 











































ernor Lawrence at Halifax, and de- 
ported to various places along the At- 
iantic coast. ‘Their lands left deso- 
late, their habitation and buildings 
burned to make it impossible for them 
o return, and the fruits of their years 
of toil and industry left to other people. 

At the timé of their expulsion there 
were about seven thousand Acadians 
in the province, scattered among some 
ihirty villages. About six thousand 
were deported; of the one thousand 
who escaped into the woods and joined 
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There were the French willows, a long 
line of them on either side of the lane 
up which we rode. There were the old 
French well, and the depression in the 
earth where the Acadian Church stood, 
and the great meadows taken from the 
sea; but what a disappointment, after 
all we had heard about the beautiful 
land of Evangeline. There were to be 
seen no “forests primeval,” and “the 
murmuring pines and hemlocks” were 
not to be heard. Instead, it was a low 
marsh, and but for its history and Long- 
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the Indians, many were afterwards 
taken and sent out of the peninsula. 

In the morning we left Wolfville at 
eight thirty and ran to Grand Pre, four 
miles away, stopping at the Old Cov- 
enanter Church, begun in 1804 and 
completed in 1818. This church is in a 
bad state of decay, and has no especial 
historic value, but is a curiosity and is 
worth seeing. 

At last we were at Grand Pre, the 
home of Longfellow’s “Evangeline.” 


fellow’s beautiful poem, which throw 
a romantic glamor over the place, it 
would be positively uninteresting. Time 
and the elements are rapidly obliterat- 
ing all traces of the Acadians. But a 
movement has been started to create a 
commemorative park of permanent 
character. ‘The idea is to restore the 
church, the priest’s house, the well and 
the cemetery, and to erect a monument 
close by to Longfellow, incorporating 
a statue of the poet himself. The prov- 
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ince can surely well afford to do this, 
as his beautiful poem is certainly worth 
at least ten thousand dollars a year to 
the country. It is an interesting fact 
not generally known that Longfellow 
had never visited Nova Scotia when he 
wrote “Evangeline” in 1847. 

From Grand Pre to Windsor we 
easily made twenty miles an hour, as 
the roads were good. At first Cape 
Blomidon, fifteen miles away, stood 
out prominently across the blue water 
of Minas Basin, and reminded one of 
the great cliffs at Dover, and might 
easily be taken for them but for the 
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Halifax it is six feet, while at Yar- 
mouth sixteen is the average, Digby 
twenty-seven, Parrsborough fifty-three 
while at the mouth of the Shubenaca- 
die River it attains the extraordinary 
elevation of seventy feet, the highest 
in the world. 

Windsor is the home of the famous 
old King’s College, on whose rolls ar« 
names illustrious in Canada and im- 
perial history, and the only fault the 
writer has to find with the town is fo: 
the fact that she has allowed the at- 
tendance of this aristocratic old college 
to run down until it has scarcely 
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fact that the geological formation is red 
“boulder clay,” instead of white chalk. 

We reached Windsor at eleven 
o’clock, and found it the brightest, most 
up-to-date and at the same time inter- 
esting place we had seen. The tide 
was out and for the first time we saw 
a harbor without water, vessels resting 
high and dry on land, perched on mud 
flats twenty feet above the channel. 
Nowhere else but in the Bay of Fundy 
could this picture be reproduced. 

At Windsor the tide has a rise of 
thirty-five feet, and on the coast at 


enough students to pay to run. Among 
the other places of interest is the “Sam 
Slick” house, the home of Judge Hali- 
burton, often referred to as the father 
of Canadian literature, and Fort Ed 
ward, nearly one hundred and sixty 
years old. The town has other places 
of interest, and, with its golf links and 
the beautiful nearby drives, is an ideal 
place for a summer vacation. 

From Windsor to Halifax we fol- 
lowed the Great Western postal road 
over Mt. Uniacke, first built between 
the French settlement of Port Royal 































and Grand Pre, and extended to Wind- 
sor and then to Halifax, upon Gov- 
ernor Cornwallis’ arrival, as he de- 
pended upon French settlers for his 
upport. 

In 1816 the first stagecoach made the 
trip from Halifax to Windsor twice a 
week, and the round trip fare was $12. 
We made it in three hours, but it took 
more than twelve dollars out of the 
machine. A worse road cannot be im- 
agined after the summit of Mount Uni- 
acke is passed. The ride up the moun- 
tain side is beautiful. It is a steady, 
steep climb for three miles, very wild, 
with now and then a farm, with a tre- 
mendous flock of geese never failing to 
amuse us, as their every movement 
was systematic. A well-drilled body of 
soldiers could not have executed move- 
ments better. First it was columns 
of four, then by the left flank and 
about face, perfect alignment with 
heads up, and as we passed all flapped 
their wings and screamed in unison. 
Great herds of sheep, with an occa- 
sional black one bringing to mind Will 
Carlton’s “The. one black sheep of his 
father’s fold,” grazed in the open coun- 
try. As we rapidly ascended the moun- 
tain, with its perfectly good road, we 
little realized the mess which awaited 
us on the other side. It commenced 
with a few ledges and then a series of 
bog holes and places we had to fill up 
with rails and tree trunks. Repeatedly 
rocks had to be rolled out of the way 
to allow the car to pass. For ten miles 
there were quagmires and ledges, and 
it is remarkable that we at last got 
through. After we had once more got- 
ten on a good road, but a very narrow 
one, which lay along the side of the 
mountain, we came face to face with a 
four-horse load of dynamite on its way 
to a quarry near by. It was a very 
embarrassing position, but as_ the 
horses were not frightened we were 
able to back the car some distance to 
where the road permitted us to turn 
out. 

We reached Halifax at three o’clock, 
after a run of sixty-five miles for the 


day, the last ten being over a fine 
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stretch of road skirting the Bedford 
Basin. At times the road fairly hung 
over the water. 


The two best hotels are the Halifax 
and the Queens. After riding past 
both we decided that the Queens was 
the better. Both are old, but quite a 
sum of money has recently been ex- 
pended in remodelling the latter. 

Halifax is the capital of Nova Scotia 
and the largest city in the Maritime 
Provinces. It impresses one as being 
much larger than it really is. Although 
it-is the objective point for thousands 
of American tourists, it is very English 
in many ways, probably because it has 
so long been a garrison town, being 
the chief British military and naval 
station in America, and because its 
commercial relations have been so in- 
timate with England. 

We spent the remainder of the after- 
noon in going over our mail, which had 
been forwarded to the general delivery, 
and in equipping ourselves with swag- 
ger sticks and other souvenirs typical 
of the place and its people. We also 
took a short trip about the city and 
outlying districts in the car. As in the 
smaller places we had visited, the ma- 
chine attracted attention, and we found 
out later that it had pretty thoroughly 
advertised our arrival. In the evening 
we visited a vaudeville theatre, the bill 
including, as our program asked us to 
believe, “Jim” somebody, or rather the 
funniest man in the world; the Messer 
Sisters, having the reputation of the 
best act in vaudeville; Miss Winnie 
Vincent, the mocking bird, and so it 
went. Everything was bigger and bet- 
ter than ever before. 

The next morning friends of friends 
of our party arrived at the hotel with 
the keys of the city, and for two days 
and most of two nights we were on the 
jump. If anything was missed, we 
were perfectly willing to leave it to 
others when we departed on Sunday 
morning. The pace which Halifax 
hospitality sets would make the most 
hardened. New Yorker seek a sanato- 
rium. Clubs, theatres, dinners, yacht 
races and hodge podges, if the reader 
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knows what they are, in rapid succes- 
sion, until it would make even the most 
blase “sit up and take notice.” We 
started out in a very quiet, matter-of- 
fact way by visiting the government 
building; were shown the Legislative 
Hall and even sat in the speaker’s 
chair. Next came the Natural History 
Museum and the Dominion building; 
then the Government House and a very 
old and intensely interesting Episcopal 
Church; after this the City Hall, where 
we met many city officials; in fact, all 
along our way we were introduced. 
With the addition of the police com- 
missioner to our party we were taken 
through the Public Gardens, consisting 
of fourteen acres of trees, flowers, 
fountains, lakes and cool and shady 
walks, equalling, in proportion to its 
size, the best parks in the largest cities 
of America and Europe. 

We next found ourselves on the 
water front inspecting dry docks and 
marine railways, and going through 
great ship chandlery warehouses. To 
the person interested in these things 
nautical Halifax is the place to go: 
steamers arriving and departing at all 
hours of the day and night, and every- 
thing from a ferryboat to a warship 
or a fishing smack to a fine yacht. 
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A DANGEROUS PLACE TO TRAVEL AT NIGHT 






Soon we were being shot down the 
harbor in a motor boat, around the 
point and up the Northwest Arm, to 
a bungalow, for lunch; back to the city 
again; more sights; then to one of the 
clubs for tea, or Scotch and soda, as 
you preferred. After this there was a 
dinner somewhere and a theatre party, 
and the management extended an in- 
vitation for us to come behind the 
scenes. The cafes are closed at ten 
to the stranger, but as guests of the 
first citizens nothing was closed. It 
is very simple; a bell is rung, up goes 
a slide like that in lodge doors; a magic 
word is spoken; back come bolts and 
bars, a rattle of chains, and the door is 
opened. 

All day Saturday this cyclone of hos- 
pitality continued. We visited friends 
at the Wellington Barracks and 
climbed to the Citadel, which is built 
upon the top of a hill two hundred and 
fifty feet above the harbor. The forti- 
fications were commenced by the Duke 
of Kent in 1800, and a mint of money 
has been spent on alterations and im- 
provements since; but in spite of this 
they are now obsolete. Of course, the 
view from the Citadel is the finest to 
be had of the city and surrounding 
country. To the west is what is known 
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is the Northwest Arm, a body of water Club and the Eastern and Corinthian 
three miles long by a quarter of a mile of Massachusetts. 
in width, which, with the harbor, out- The final race of the season was to 
lines the rocky peninsula on which the start at three thirty, and the club, its 
city is located. To the south and east grounds and its floats were, figura- 
is the harbor, which narrows as it tively speaking, alive. We were in- 
reaches the upper end of the city and_ vited to sail on one of the boats, the 
extends into the Bedford Basin, with ‘‘Nomad,”’ but refused, as we knew 
its ten miles of safe anchorage, being we would be a handicap; but our hosts 
navigable its whole distance. Directly insisted and we went. The race started 
across the harbor may be seen the on time and the squadron san to Leop- 
town of Dartmouth, while in the har- ards Rocks, then to Ives Knoll and then 
bor are two fortified islands, George’s out to the entrance of the harbor, each 
Island, near the city, and McNab’s boat having to jibe on this leg, and after 
Island, at the entrance, three miles coming about the stake a reef had to 
away. We were told that a thousand be taken in the mainsail—no easy task 
ships could safely anchor in the har- in a piping wind—while the boats 
bor, which we believed. We were also made for McNab’s Cove, anchored, 
told that the hill upon which we stood furled sails, and then at a given signal 
was built by hand, and that an under- made sail and proceeded to moorings 
ground passage connected George’s of the club. Our boat took second 
Island with the mainland, which we _ honors, and it is hard to say who was 
did not believe. more pleased—the owner or ourselves. 
The one o’clock gun interrupted a The race itself was very different 
sight which, once seen on a clear day, from our conventional American races. 
will, not be forgotten, and which can In the evening the band played; there 
never be word-painted. At three were songs, vaudeville and good things 
o’clock we were at the Royal Nova to eat, and everybody was happy. 
Scotia Yacht Club, the leading club The customary crowd which col- 
of its kind in Canada, finely located lected about our machine was missing 
and beautifully appointed and full of the next morning when we left the 
trophies and souvenirs, which recalled hotel at ten o’clock. The paradox is 
the pleasant exchange of courtesies this: it was Sunday and the streets 
with clubs like the New York Yacht were deserted. Across the harbor we 
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navigated in a ferryboat that just per- 
mitted us to run aboard, and when the 
Dartmouth shore was reached a run- 
way had to be improvised to get us 
ashore, as the weight of the car 
had sunk the bow about eighteen 
inches. 


The first twenty miles of our trip 
was very fine. The road skirts the 
Dartmouth Lakes, Lake Fletcher and 
Grand Lake, and is good; but after 
Wellington is passed it becomes poor, 
and in places is very rough and hardly 
more than a wood road. The country 
is wild and partridges and wild ani- 
mals of various kinds were frequently 
seen. Once an eagle with a three-foot 
snake clutched in its claws flew over 
our heads. This rough and _ wild 
stretch of country may be avoided and 
a better road found if the tourist will 
swing to the east just beyond Waverly 
and run to Musquodobit, and then 
turn and run due north, following the 
Gay River. The trip this way is a 
little over twenty miles farther. 


We reached Elmsdale, a little vil- 
lage of two or three stores, and an 
adorable inn (which really had no ex- 
cuse for its existence in such an out- 
of-the-way place), at one o’clock, hav- 
ing only made thirty-six miles, which 
made it look rather doubtful if Truro 
could be reached before dark. We 
stopped here for lunch, which, barring 
none, seemed the best meal during our 
entire trip, and long did we remember 
the griddled chicken and the pumpkin 
pie. At two o’clock we were again on 
the road, which improved from here 
on, and we made good time, passing 
the St. Andrew’s River, Stewiacke, 
Alton and Brookfield without incident, 
and would have reached our destina- 
tion by five o’clock but for’several un- 
expected delays. First it was a barn 
which was being moved and had been 
left planted squarely in the road. The 
detour about it which we had to make 
was much more serious than it sounds. 
Then a strip of road some two hun- 
dred yards, with sharp, ugly rocks, over 
which no tire would survive a trip, and, 
finally, two miles from Truro, there was 
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that familiar and ‘sickening sound a: 
of a pistol report and the accompany- 
ing hiss of escaping air. It was our first 
blow-out and it used up thirty minutes, 
and, to make matters worse, it hap 
pened where there was a three-foot 
ditch on either side, with just enough 
room for a team to pass, but with no 
leeway for a nervous horse. Four 
teams tried to pass, then went over the 
edge and were upset. The horse oi 
the fourth, instead of going by, tried 
to climb a telegraph pole, and upon 
our advice the owner waited for the 
repairs to be finished. 

We entered Truro, or rather sneaked 
in, on a back street, more than half- 
expecting to spend the night in the 
police station. It was Sunday and the 
sun was not yet set, and we concluded 
the police could not make an arrest. 

The place was absolutely dead. Our 
hotel was near the railroad station, and 
we were told that it was the lead- 
ing hotel. It was the worst place 
called a hotel we encountered on. our 
trip, and when we later read in a rail- 
road guide book that one of the evi- 
dences that Truro was a live town was 
found in the excellency of the leading 
hotels, we got a pretty poor opinion 
of Truro. 

All day Sunday everything is shut 
up tight, but at seven o’clock the stores 
opened and the freight cars began to 
be shunted about the side tracks. A 
case of sleep all day and lie awake at 
night. 

The one redeeming feature of Truro 
—and this feature wholly apart from 
the surroundings of the natives—is the 
beautiful natural park, with its pic- 
turesque gorge, its wooded, wild hills, 
its cascade pouring over a barrier of 
rocks fifty feet high above the pool 
which the waters form at its base 
God gave Truro a fine park, and when 
she tries to improve it the town will 
be something more than an uninterest- 
ing railroad junction. 

We delayed our start the next morn- 
ing, as we learned that Commander 
Peary was to pass through on his way 
from Sydney to Boston. We also had 


















the satisfaction of watching Lord 
Strathcona’s (Canada’s high commis- 
sioner) private car and special train fly 
past, en route from Montreal to Hali- 
fax. 


The day was fine, as all the days had 
been. The run was to Amherst, and, 
if conditions warranted it, we were to 
push on to Shediac, one hundred and 
thirty-six miles. As the most direct 
road was reported very rough, being 
through mountainous country, we took 
the road which skirted Cobequid Bay 
and Minas Basin to Parrsborough. We 
passed Bass River at eleven thirty, 
twenty-nine miles from Truro, when 
unfortunately we ran over and killed 
a fine collie dog. All along our trip 
we had been bothered by dogs, who 
insisted upon running in front of the 
car; but, as they always managed to 
get out of the way, we had stopped 
worrying. 

All through the morning the scenery 
was superb, and a fine view of the 
water was constantly before us. Just 
beyond Little Bass River a very steep 
hill was encountered, which would 
prove a Waterloo for anything but a 
high-power car. It is a mile long and 
very rough in places. A wonderful 
view of Five Islands, with Cape Blomi- 
don, across the channel in the distance, 
presents itself when once the top is 
reached. , 

The Five Islands are as strange a 
geological formation as is to be found 
in this country. They rise out of the 
water at intervals of a few hundred 
yards and tower a hundred feet or 
more in the air; the sides are perpen- 
dicular and on top of these strange 
formation of rock is a heavy growth 
of spruce trees. 


We reached Parrsborough, which, 
although it appears in black type on 
the map, is but a small village fifty- 
seven miles from Truro, at two o’clock. 
After lunch at a boarding house called 
the’ Grand Central Hotel, we started 
for Amherst, the road lying at almost 
right angles to the one we had followed 
during the morning. The culverts 
were especially bad on this run, and, 
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besides giving an auto and its occu- 
pants pretty severe jounces, there is 
great danger of breaking through. 
Later on our trip we broke through 
several, but with no serious results. 

At a little after five we passed Mac- 
can and the Chignecto coal mines. The 
miners were out on a strike and the dis- 
trict was under a state of semi-martial 
law. 

Amherst was reached before six 
o’clock. It was getting dark, however, 
and as the town looked pretty attrac- 
tive to us, after ninety-one miles over 
rough roads, we put up for the night. 
We found Amherst one of the most 
progressive and substantial towns in 
the provinces. It has eight thousand 
people, and evidences of prosperity are 
on every hand. There are fine public 
buildings, large manufacturing indus- 
tries, and as attractive a club as any 
city of one hundred thousand could 
show. 

We went to the theatre in the even- 
ing, and upon our return to the hotel 
asked a native if they often had as good 
a performance, to which the enthusias- 
tic individual somewhat ambiguously 
replied: “Why, yes; once a week, 
twice a month, for four or five days.” 

As we found ourselves a little be- 
hind schedule time, arrangements were 
made for an early breakfast, with the 
idea of making Chatham, one hundred 
and thirty miles away, the next day. 
We arose at daybreak and were ready 
to start long before the other guests at 
the hotel began to appear, but the car 
did not arrive. The magneto was not 
working and the batteries had gotten 
short-circuited in some way. If we had 
not known where John, our chauffeur, 
had been every minute the night be- 
fore, we surely would have accused 
him of going “joy” riding. Instead of 
seven, it was eight thirty when we de- 
parted. We ran perhaps two miles, 
when one of the party stated that he 
had left a camera in his room at the 
hotel. Back we went and waited. In 
ten minutes he appeared, with a sheep- 


ish, ashamed look on his face, and in 


reply to a round of rather sarcastic 
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remarks admitted that he remembered 
packing it in his case. The second start 
was made after nine o’clock, and it is 
doubtful if we would have put back 
again even if a member of the party 
was missing. 

In twenty minutes we were at Fort 
Lawrence and had crossed the boun- 
dary line into New Brunswick. For 
ten miles the road runs over low, flat, 
reclaimed land, closely resembling a 
western prairie, with htndreds of 
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institutions, among them the Univer- 
sity of Mount Allison College, the 
Academy and Commercial College, the 
Ladies’ College and the Owens Insti- 
tute and Conservatory of Music. We 
passed through the town so quickly 
that we left it on the wrong road, and 
did not discover our mistake until we 
had gone four miles. Back we went to 
the town and out on the right way. 
Sign-posts are an unheard-of thing in 
the provinces, and even the informa- 





WE BROUGHT UP ON A MARSH MILES FROM ANYWHERE 


barns, all the same size and kind of 
architecture, about the same distance 
apart, which, from an aeroplane, must 
appear like a gigantic checker-board. 

These thousands of acres of verdant 
marsh meadows around the head of the 
Bay of Fundy have been a rich heritage 
to the people, and have resulted in the 
raising of some of the finest cattle in 
the eastern part of America. 

The road to Sackville is fairly good, 
but showed signs of being practically 
impassable in wet weather. Sackville 
is made up of Methodist educational 


tion the natives furnish is rather unre- 
liable. As incredible as it may seem, 
individuals were found in the back- 
wood roads who actually did not know 
where the road on which they lived 
led to. An experience of this kind 
happened after we left Sackville for 
Dorchester. We again in some way 
got off the main road and stopped at a 
log cabin to inquire the way. The 
woman who appeared at the door 
stated that she thought the road led to 
Dorchester, but did not know. In an- 
swer to our questions she said that she 




















































had spent most of her life in the vi- 
cinity. We took a chance and pushed 
on, and at the first cross-road were 
held up by two armed prison wardens. 
It turned out that a prisoner had es- 
caped from the penitentiary in Dor- 
chester, and the country for miles was 
covered by guards to cut off his escape. 
The wardens put us on the right track 
again and we reached Dorchester at 
eleven o’clock, and once more found 
our location on the map we carried. 

As we entered the town a dog ran 
barking after us. Soon he was joined 
by two more, and the noisc they made 
attracted others. It seemed as if every 
dog in town immediately put in an ap- 
pearance. There were black dogs and 
brown dogs, yellow ones and a white 
one, collies, bulls, St. Bernards and 
mongrels—at least fifteen in all—and 
such a noise as old Noah himself never 
heard.- At the first chance we let the 
car out into a thirty-mile clip, and our 
carniverous, four-legged friends, fight- 
ing among themselves, were lost in a 
cloud of dust. 

The road from Dorchester to Mem- 
ramcook is good, but from the latter 
to Meadow Brook it is a rough road, 
through wild country, with long 
stretches of nerve-racking corduroy 
road. At one point we came upon a 
load of hay, which completely filled 
the narrow way, and we were obliged 
to slowly follow it for a mile before 
there was an opportunity to pass. 


We crossed the Seadone River at 
eleven thirty and ran out to Shediac 
and Point du Chene, getting our first 
view of Northumberland Strait. In 
the hazy distance we could make out 
the coast line of Prince Edward Island. 

It was noon and we had covered 
only forty-five miles of our one hun- 
dred and thirty, so off we started again, 
skirting Shediac Harbor and heading 
through Cocagne and Gaily, over the 
Metadawoden River, to Buctouche. 
The houses we passed, if painted at all, 
were white, with red blinds and trim- 
mings. There were many small vil- 
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lages; but, no matter how small the 
place, it always contained an enormous 
Catholic Church, painted like the 
houses—white and red. These churches 
were out of all proportion to the size 
of the town, and it was a constant 
source of wonder where the money to 
build and maintain these came from. 


Buctouche was just half-way to 
Chatham, and here we_ stopped for 
lunch at a tavern called the Victoria. 
As we prepared to start away the land- 
lady came to the door to say “Bon 
soir”; the stablemen stood and stared; 
two women washing clothes at the side 
of the door stopped their work, and a 
lot of funny-looking natives buzzed 
around, gesticulating in French-Cana- 
dian and trying to explain the mechan- 
ism of the car to each other. We lit 
our cigars and leaned back in a self- 
satisfied way. We had become so 
hardened to the stares of these little 
crowds that always assembled at our 
departure that we no longer noticed 
them. It was usually a case of one 
turn of the handle, the motor started 
and off we would go, with a nod to the 
natives. Not so this time, and we sat 
for twenty minutes while John cranked, 
examined different parts and swore al- 
ternately. First the mixture seemed 
too strong, and there was a back fire; 
then the batteries seemed to have got- 
ten short-circuited, and then some other 
cause was suggested, until it looked as 
if Chatham would never be reached. It 
was two o’clock when we finally moved 
away and the car was limping badly. 
We could get no power and had to take 
the hills on the first speed, while as a 
rule most of them were taken on the 
third. 

As we rolled along the long stretches 
of forest road, miles from any kind of 
habitation, the engine would occasion- 
ally skip, sending visions of a night out 
in the open flashing through our 
minds; but as the magneto got warmed 
up the engine commenced to work bet- 
ter, and when Richibucto was reached 
we had plenty of power. 











THE CROWDED HOURS OF THE 


COLLEGE GIRL 


By JEANNETTE MARKS 


HE play-spirit of the American 
child is left over in the Ameri- 


can college girl; it delights in 
college organizations, in class affairs, 
in college functions. But to the play-. 
spirit of the college girl—far more than 
in the case of the college boy—has been 
added a sense of responsibility and so- 
ber self-importance. She makes and 
fulfils innumerable petty engagements 
with which a boy would not be both- 
ered. Her receptions, “spreads,” so- 
ciety meetings, church and prayer 
meetings, Bible classes, Y. W. C. A., 
student government, college settle- 
ment, athletic meet, musical clubs, 
choir, shopping, dances and games at a 
neighboring college, all become a part 
of her “schedule.” Before she knows 
it she has an ordered system of crowd- 
ing that would burden the shoulders 
of well-seasoned, overworked royalty. 
But she takes the crowding with noble 
fortitude, meets every engagement, ac- 
cepts every invitation, goes to every- 
thing she is expected to go to—her par- 
ents have brought her up well, poor 
child—and she reads fifteen minutes a 
day, as she herself will tell you, for 
“pure ‘enjoyment’”—pure enjoyment a 
little interrupted, however, by glancing 
every five minutes at the clock to be 
sure that she is not over-reading. 

This average American college girl, 
with her bursting schedule and dis- 
tended conscience, is an intelligent, 
well-set-up, independent, resourceful 
human being. She is not a student per 
se; she averages about thirty-six hours 
a week on all the so-called academic or 
intellectual work of the college; she 
sleeps during the week some fifty-six 
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hours, and spends the remaining seven- 
ty-six in dressing, eating, religious, ex- 
ecutive and social engagements, and in 
exercise. She does not over-eat, over- 
exercise or spend too much time in 
dressing ; it would be far better for her 
if she spent much more time than she 
does on both toilet and exercise. Where 
she places the stress is upon her execu- 
tive and social engagements, and of 
these two more emphasis is placed 
upon the executive work. One of my 
own students candidly confessed that 
in the week she had spent twenty-two 
hours and ten minutes in executive 
work alone; another fifteen hours in 
society work; another fifteen hours in 
extension work. These are, of course, 
instances of an extravagant use of time, 
yet they are not at all uncommon. Out 
of a class of eighty-eight juniors and 
seniors doing elective literary work, 
seventy-eight students were carrying 
executive work. From that same class 
thirteen students spent between seven 
and fourteen hours each, and there 
were twenty students who spent be- 
tween five and six hours apiece a week. 
The highest expenditure of time so- 
cially that I found in the entire class 
was ten and one-half hours. Where 
her energy goes is plain to be seen; 
she is organized to death. One student 
planned out her week Sunday evening. 
Monday morning, with the frailty ever 
attendant upon human nature, she 
overslept, and, late, with difficulty got 
to breakfast. Thereby she upset her 
calculated plans by one half-hour. At 
the close of the week she was still run- 
ning rapidly after herself trying to 
overtake the lost half-hour. 






















































Despite the emphasis on the execu- 
tive side, the social life presents its 
problems. Socially, the American col- 
lege is a somewhat crowded whole. 
There is an effort on the part of the 
students to know everyone; students 
are heard to remark that it is their duty 
to know as many people as possible. 
This ominum gatherum attitude, which 
has in it something of the political 
demagogue, is not socially the highest. 
Perhaps, rather, their real duty lies in 
an essential relation to the people with 
whom they naturally come in contact. 
Then, too, there is the mistake of think- 
ing that a social engagement consti- 
tutes social life: the crush and mad 
chatter of a crowded afternoon tea, or 
shooting comet-like down a line of dig- 
nitaries at a big reception. This is only 
the way academic society, too, gets 
credit, pays its monthly bills and -man- 
ages to have its IO U’s torn up. From 
that vital social life which has nothing 
to do with the commerce of society the 
college student might well take more 
pleasure than she does. 

The condition of a man’s life is cer- 
tainty; the condition of this girl’s life 
uncertainty. Perhaps she will marry; 
perhaps she will stay at home; perhaps 
she will teach—if she must. In paren- 
tal minds probably most of the vague- 
ness about the exact purpose of college 
life for a girl is due to the conviction 
that a woman’s economic value is 
bringing children into the world. In 
the girl’s own consciousness marriage 
is present; but she does not under nor- 
mal conditions think much about it; 
however, she realizes that when it does 
come it will make a difference in her 
work. All the while a man is constantly 
expecting both to work and to marry. 
This instability of purpose on the part 
of the woman inevitably affects her at- 
titude towards her work. She is intelli- 
gent and realizes quickly that the pur- 
pose of sending girls to college nowa- 
days is so much unthought out that 
reople cannot agree on what they think 
the end of that education really to be. 
Some girls come to college because of 
the pressure from home or friends; 
some because it is a “fad”; some for 
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vague, general reasons, and the minor- 
ity for a definite purpose. 

There is no ground for assuming, as 
some older people do, that students are 
satisfied with the present crowded con- 
ditions, and that they do not desire 
something else quite as much as those 
who are wiser. There should be, and 
I really think there is, perfect identity 
of interest between faculty and stu- 
dents. The dissatisfaction with the 
crowded life is mutual, but the desire 
of the faculty is, on the whole, towards 
the development of a more intellectual 
spirit. They see that students are ad- 
mirably interested in “college life,” 
without any corresponding admirable 
interest in work; that “college life” has 
come to mean to the average student 
something separable from work; that 
there is not the organic relation be- 
tween the two which there should be. 
They know that the requirements of 
the best women’s colleges are sufficient 
to make colleges, and that the attitude 
of the students often tends to make ele- 
mentary schools of higher institutions. 
They know, too, whether they will ad- 
mit it or not, that the ordinary curricu- 
lum deprives the conscientious girl of 
many opportunities she ought to have: 
abundance of good plays, good music 
and leisure for the best literature. Thev 
add their quota of influence to the 
damaging advice of certain educators 
for students to read fifteen minutes 
from some masterpiece. Fifteen min- 
utes! As if human nature could be di- 
vided and subdivided indefinitely in its 
functions like some machine and set 
going by the pressure of a button. 
Such a thought ought to make every 
“pure enjoyment,” every vital feeling, 
every literary or artistic sense run cold. 
Fifteen minutes, with the clock ticking 
you in the face! 

The unspoken question in the minds 
of many college instructors is this: Jf 
the college curriculum presupposed a cer- 
tain amount of leisure and kept the atmos- 
there of an academic body valuing leisure, 
would the student then turn to an in- 
terest in letters, or would she increase her 
executive and social duties? Uncertain of 
the issue, the coliege deliberately raises 
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its requirements as a safeguard for the 
intellectual life. The instructor feels, 
too, that any deviation from the nor- 
mal way of living implies some par- 
ticular purpose, some particular end in 
view. The home is the only normal 
human center; from the human point 
of view, the college can never be more 
than a makeshift. There may be some 
people so institutionalized, so accus- 
tomed to the crowded make up of a 
college dormitory, an evil further in- 
creased by many “gang” habits, that 
they cannot realize this. To repeat, 
the college instructor, forced to live an 
institutional life, is as convinced as any 
observer from the outside that this is a 
deviation from the normal way of liv- 
ing, and must, therefore, imply some 
particular purpose. That purpose he 
believes to be largely intellectual. 

On the other hand, the desire of the 
students is towards—well, they hardly 
know—freedom, perhaps, first of all; 
release from nervous tension. They 
feel the crowded hours in various ways. 
Not any of them would have the cour- 
age to be found with empty hands, 
merely thinking. They would hurry to 
pick up a book or a paper, or to stir 
about their rooms as if busy. And yet 
the overwhelming majority long for 
changed conditions. They find it im- 
possible to take things in a leisurely 
way. “It is necessary,” says one stu- 
dent, “to jump from one thing to an- 
other, without doing entire justice to 
any one thing.” They want time for 
rest, for thinking, for quiet reading. 
There is so much feverish rushing that 
some time every day to be spent un- 
constrained in idleness, or doing some- 
thing unrelated to a class-room, or to 
an engagement, would seem almost too 
good to be true. Yet, in part, thev are 
the makers of their own destinies. They 
demand responsibility on every side. 
As if life would not give them an over- 
dose of responsibility before they finish 
a longer career than that of college! 
They must govern themselves; verily, 
they must, if they can, govern the fac- 
ulty, and if they were not convinced 
that the trustees were a hopeless group 
of unsympathetic, elderly gentlemen, 
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with the one asset of bulging pocket- 
books, they would storm that academic 
height, too. But their predicament, 
even if it has its.comic aspects, is a se- 
1ious one—indeed, it is a serious prob- 
lem for the entire college. 

And the girls are right when they 
talk about “radical steps,” only the 
trouble is they do not know which way 
to step; and while they are busy con- 
tradicting one another and their elders, 
and hesitating, the requirement for 
work shoots up higher because some 
college in the West has decided to take 
a “stand” and to increase the possi- 
bilities of considering forty-six different 
subjects in one year to fifty-six. The 
change is accepted—it has to be, for 
the students have quite as much pride 
as their instructors, and know just as 
well as they that colleges are not upon 
the stable basis of some absolute good, 
but, rather, upon the sliding scale of 
competition. With the extra crowding 
the process of assimilation becomes 
more sluggish. They do not realize, 
and their instructors do not realize, 
that close confinement on bread and 
water with one robust, medium-sized 
thought would sometimes be better for 
them than the vast anaemic note-taking 
of the class-room. 

Kighty-sixof theeighty-eight students 
I have mentioned added their voices 
to the plea for leisure, and a few have 
admitted at the same time that the 
great fault on the part of the students 
is a lack of plain common sense and 
power of selection. One student writes 
that the remedy for this life of rush and 
hurry must lie in the development of a 
sense of proportion. In their own 
words, they know that their weeks are 
“crammed, superficial and altogether 
unsatisfactory.” But they do not take 
time to get “caught up” and start off 
again; so the vicious circle continues. 
They will not even attack thoughtfully 
the problems of their own individual 
lives, making such-adjustment, such 
sensible changes towards betterment 
as are actually within their grasp. 

Perhaps a few suggestions from one 
who has made many of the mistakes to 
which the average college student is 
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liable will not come amiss and will not 
be considered officious. The writer is 
all too aware that her ideal day may be 
another’s anathema, but believes, how- 
ever far she or the college may be from 
its realization, that there is such a 
quantity as an ideal day. Health, hap- 
piness, work, leisure—these are the 
four desiderata to which everything 
else must be subservient. If one pauses 
to think carefully about each one of 
these elements in a wholesome life, it 
will be seen that not one can develop 
without the co-existence of the other 
three. I give them in what is for me 
the logical order of their importance, 
with the frank expression of opinion 
that frequently it seems that the col- 
jege plans its regime for the woman 
of thirty and not for the growing girl; 
that its provision for the maintenance 
of health is not sufficient; that its em- 
phasis upon work is too insistent; that 
its disregard of leisure among faculty 
and students is to be regretted. To 
cut the Gordian knot of its multiplied 
interests, however, is not easy I 
know, with all deference for those who 
have spent years in trying to adjust 
such matters, that it is simpler to criti- 
cise conditions than to solve a problem. 

To the writer one thing appears in- 
contestably true—that whereas the world 
has no absolute need for students, its need 
for healthy men and women is absolute. 
Six hours of concentrated mental work is 
all the average adult can do to advan- 
tage; it should certainly be all re- 
quired of the college girl. Of course, 
six hours of dilly-dallying will accom- 
plish nothing, when the same amount 
of time expended with the verve used 
in basket ball or tennis should be suffi- 
cient to give a student high rank in all 
her work. Such a schedule robs the 
twenty-four hours of only six; a wide 
enough margin remains so that one 
who needs more sleep than eight hours 
(as most people do) can have it—say, 
ten hours at least. Of the remaining 
eight, three or four must be spent in 
dressing and at the table. This leaves 
an ample margin—a chance for every- 
one to be out of doors for at least two 
hours. As things are now, the average 
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hard-working student takes at the most 
forty-five minutes. 


Of course, the difficulty is two-fold. 
If the student insists upon spending all 
her leisure in executive work — that 
endlessly ramified obligation of which, 
thank fortune, the English and Ger- 
man student knows nothing—she is 
like the man who said he would drown 
and nobody should help him. Indeed, 
she will drown. And, on the other 
hand, if the instructor, keenly ambi- 
tious, adds to the pressure of work, 
there is hardly an escape from the 
double screw. It is a case which calls 
for restraint ; on the part of the college 
in refusing to multiply courses and re- 
quirements, and on the part of the stu- 
dents in refusing needlessly to multiply 
executive and social duties. 

Both student and instructor desire 
the same end; the best good of the stu- 
dent. The college woman is not at 
heart an irresponsible, notional child; 
nor is the instructor a Russian auto- 
crat. Girls sometimes talk in a way 
that would lead you to believe that col- 
lege work is a system of tyranny; but 
they well know the difficulties met by 
instructors and respect their teachers 
for the problems they must solve. 


More latitude in the accomplishment 
of work and an absolute requirement in 
passing it off wouldrelieve a college fac- 
ultyimmensely. With long hours ofsleep, 
ampleexerciseand leisure, requirements, 
which are bugbears now, would be- 
come, as they should, a part of the 
day’s pleasure. If once the spirit of 
hard work and hard play, governed by 
common sense, could be started in a 
college, both instructor and student 
would soon learn the difficult art of 
saying “no.” Both would soon learn 
that fifteen-minute readings and walks 
are equally vicious; that the one to the 
overcrowded mind brings no happi- 
ness, and that the other to the fatigued 
body no health. Both would soon learn 
that overcrowding is crowding out. In- 
deed, it seems to the writer that the 
one word “no” used sensibly by in- 
structor and student is the only solvent 
for the whole problem. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A TROUT—II. 


By JOHN W. TITCOMB 


& FTER a month of feeding, some 
A of the little fish have grown so 
much more rapidly than others 
that it becomes necessary to sort 
them to prevent the larger ones from 
eating their weaker brothers and sis- 
ters. And so the little fishes are di- 
vided and sorted at frequent intervals, 
until the troughs, which carried 40,000 
at the beginning, are still full with only 
1000 fish, which have been fed two or 
three months. 

Let us pause in the story of the or- 
phan and his companions long enough 
to look over his new home. The hatch- 
ery stands at one side of a beautiful 
green meadow, wltich is dotted here 
and there with small sheets of water. 
These are the larger breeding ponds 
for the big fish, rearing ponds, some- 
what smaller, in which are the medium- 
sized fish, and the nursery ponds, in 
which the fry are cared for. 

Through the meadow there flows a 
stream of water made up of springs in 
the forest-clad hills not far away. Some 
of the water flows into the hatchery, 
where it is distributed so as to supply 
the various tiers of hatching troughs. 
The stream is again divided several 
times, so that some of it flows through 
each of the ponds. 

In the breeding ponds there are trout 
weighing two or three pounds. Then 
there are the two-year-olds and the 
yearlings, graded according to size in 
ponds set apart for them. Unlike the 
wild trout, these fish are quite tame, 
and some of them will take food from 
the fish man’s hand. They are usually 
hungry, and when they see the shadow 
of the fish man fall across the water 
they crowd to the bank, and as he 
throws spoonfuls of food around the 
pond the water seems to boil. The 


fish man sees the mass of fins and tails 
squirming and twisting and turning 
about in haste to reach a choice mor- 
sel, while some leap out of the water, 
turn a complete somersault and swim 
greedily away with a mouthful. He 
carefully watches their capricious ap- 
petites and sees that no food is left to 
foul the pond. 

He has become so well acquainted 
with certain ones that he has given 
them names. Jim and Mary are two 
especial favorites, which are always 
pointed out to the many visitors as 
the largest and oldest trout at the 
hatchery. 

Mary has seven generations of chil- 
dren, numbering as many thousands, 
which are scattered far and wide. To 
attempt to figure her grandchildren 
and great-granchildren requires more 
arithmetic than it is best to bring into 
this story, and the orphan and his 
companions in the crowded troughs 
need attention. 

So the fish man counts and sorts 
them according to size, and then trans- 
fers them to the nursery ponds. Our 
orphan is graded with the largest fry 
and is one of the liveliest in the school. 
As his life is much like that of the 
others, his experiences will be recorded. 

Now, the experiences of fish at a 
hatchery seem to consist principally in 
eating and-in dodging those who wish 
to eat them, while those of fishes in a 
stream are practically the same, ex- 
cept that in the stream the big fishes 
eat the little ones, the little ones eat 
one another, and all are caught and 
eaten by various animals, including the 
angler and his friends. At the hatch- 
ery it is intended to protect our orphan 
and his friends as much as possible 
until they have grown to a size when 
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they can take care of themselves; but 
there are daily tragedies in every 
trough and pond, even under the vigi- 
lant care of the fish man. 

Not long after our orphan was 
placed in a nursery pond he sees what 
appears to him a very large fish, with 
some curious marks on his sides, swim- 
ming boldly among his mates, and 
every now and then making a rush at 
one of them with his mouth open wide; 
sometimes he seizes one by the tail and 
again across its body; but he always 
gives. the victim a dextrous twist and 
swallows it head first. For two days 
he is in terror for his life, and spends 
his hours dodging this big fellow, lest 
he share the fate of his mates. On the 
third day, as he watches from his hid- 
ing place, he sees the familiar shadow 
of the fish man. This time he has a 
long-handled net in his hand. A quick 
movement, and the big fish which has 
been the terror of the pond is flutter- 
ing in the net, and the fish man is ex- 
amining those curious marks and won- 
dering how a fish of this size got into 
the nursery pond. The marks are 
V-shaped, as if made by the bill of a 
bird, and he recalls that a kingfisher 
was caught two days ago in a trap set 
on a pole over the nursery pond. Now 
he has the whole story. The king- 
fisher, without doubt, caught a trout 
about six inches long and lit on the 
top of the pole, intending to enjoy his 
prey. When the trap sprung, the bird 
dropped the fish bearing the telltale 
marks of its beak among his younger 
brothers. 

Of course, the orphan and his friends 
do not know how the larger trout got 
into their pond, for he did not stop to 
tell them his experience before he be- 
gan to eat them; but it does not take 
them long to learn that their big 
brother is a terrible cannibal, and that 
such fellows must be avoided. 

This tragedy was unusual, but it re- 
sulted in the loss of a hundred little 
fish. Did a few of the strongest fish 
in the pond at this tine learn how to 
eat their companions, or was it natural 
to them? At any rate, a few of the 
weaker fish disappear daily, and one 
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day the fish man sees a little fellow 
with the tail of another one sticking 
out of his mouth. He removes this 
fellow, as he does others, whenever 
they show a tendency to eat one an- 
other; for it is known that if the little 
fish are well fed there will be only a 
few cannibals among them, and that it 
pays to kill or to separate them from 
the others. 

Not long after the tragedy of the 
kingfisher a sandpiper on the edge of 
the pond is seen to pick up and swal- 
low several of the little fishes. This is 
another unusual occurrence, and the 
biologist will tell you that the throat 
of the sandpiper is not properly con- 
structed to eat little fishes, and yet the 
fish man saw the bird do it. 

The nursery ponds do not receive so 
much attention from fish robbers as 
do the ponds where there are yearlings 
and two-year-olds, but the orphan sees 
his friends stolen away very frequently 
—now by the water ouzel, once by a 
little wren, again by a pewee; but 
these little birds are not very harmful 
as compared with many larger birds 
and quadrupeds, and no attempt is 
made to kill them. 

One day a sly mink creeps up the 
drain pipe from the river and creates 
terror in the pond. He is catching the 
orphan’s friends at the rate of one a 
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minute, when, fortunately, the fish man 
happens to look out of the window. 
He watches the little brown animal 
dive, come to the surface with a fish 
in his mouth, drop it dead into the 
waste drain and instantly dive for an- 
other, until it looks as if there would 
be but few left in the pond if he does 
not quickly interfere. A shot from 
his gun settles the matter, but not be- 
fore thirty fish have been killed. The 
mink evidently intended to provide a 
feast for himself and family and all of 
his neighbors before commencing to 
carry away his booty. 

Of all the enemies of the fishes, the 
kingfisher is most hated by the fish 
man. Not only is he very proficient 
in the art of catching fish, but he pro- 
claims his presence with an unmis- 
takable and rattling cry. Although 
he builds his nest in the sand banks 
some distance away he brings his 


_ ponds and steals young fish. 
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children to the ponds as soon as they 
can fly. He gets busy very early in the 
morning and on Sundays, when the 
fish man would like to enjoy a morn- 
ing nap, he is awakened by this noisy 
robber, and knows that if he lingers 
in bed he will be the loser of some fine 
fish. 

Cranes and herons make occasional 
early-morning calls, coming unan- 
nounced and doing their work silently 
and quickly. They are quite as de- 
structive as the kingfishers. 

The noisy bullfrog, in his search for 
live food to appease a never-failing 
appetite, occasionally invades the 
If live 


insects are plentiful, he is a peaceful 
citizen, and the little fish play around 
him unmolested; but he must have 
live food. 

The eel is an occasional visitor at 
the ponds, having come all the way 
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from the ocean, where all eels are 
born. He is a slippery fellow to deal 
with, and such a good climber that it 
is difficult to stop his ascent into the 
ponds. He is very adept in catching 
young trout, and knows how to round 
them up in schools. 

The summer passes away quickly, 
and notwithstanding sandpipers, king- 
fishers, herons, cranes, bullfrogs and 
eels, the ponds are teeming with fish. 
By the use of traps set on poles for 
fishhawks, owls and kingfishers, others 
set in drains for minks, and again in 
certain places where cranes and herons 
are specially fond of wading, and also 
by the use of the ever-ready shotgun, 
‘the fish have been quite well protected. 
That these enemies are numerous is 
shown by the fact that before winter 
comes again the fish man has a record 
of no less than twenty-seven kinds 
of birds, quadrupeds and _ reptiles 
which have been destroyed in vary- 
ing quantities in order to protect the 
fish. 

Our orphan and his companions are 
now from three to five inches long, and 
it is time for another distribution to 
ponds and streams. They are first 
sorted and counted out into cans of 
water, except a few of the largest and 
handsomest, which are placed in rear- 
ing ponds to be kept for breeders. Our 
orphan is one of the latter. 

The cans, which easily contained 
5000 fry last spring, will not safely 
carry more than 200 of the same fish 
three or four months older. Some of 
the cans are sent direct to the heads 
of streams in the hills by wagon loads; 
others are hauled to the station and 
loaded into the baggage cars of pas- 
senger trains, to be delivered to appli- 
cants for distribution in more distant 
streams; still others are carried on cars 
especially equipped for carrying quan- 
tities of live fish for journeys requiring 
several days. 

Thus the young fish are planted in 
the waters which are to be their future 
homes, where they must continue the 
struggle for existence, with no fathers 
or mothers to guide them and no fish 
man to protect them. 
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In the rearing pond our orphan aid 
his friends are not so crowded as they 
were in the nursery. ‘They are now 
large enough to attract the kingfishers, 
and the orphan sees several of his com- 
panions carried away in the beaks 
these terrible birds before cold weath 
drives them south. He, too, has a ve 
narrow escape, having felt the bird 
beak, but soon learns to rush into de: 
water whenever the shadow of a bi: 
appears above him. 

They now have a new experience in 
the kind of food given them. While in 
the nursery they learned to eat coarser 
liver than was given them as fry, but 
it was otherwise the same. Now the 
liver is mixed with the coarser part of 
flour, called wheat middlings, after the 
latter has been boiled, and this mixture 
is to be their food for the rest of their 
lives at the hatchery. They do not like 
it at first, but it is that or nothing, and 
they soon learn to eat it, and continue 
to grow much more rapidly than their 
mates who have been liberated in 
streams and ponds. 

Throughout thé winter, life at the 
hatchery is uneventful for the fish. As 
the water grows colder they become 
less active. For weeks at a time the 
ponds are covered with ice and snow. 
The fish sleep away these days much 
as the bears do, and need no food until 
warmer weather arouses them. It is 
a busy time for the fish man, however, 
for the hatching troughs are full of 
eggs collected from the older trout in 
the larger ponds. 

Now, perhaps you are wondering 
how the fish man got a million eggs 
to fill the troughs. Soon after the 
transfer of the orphan to the rearing 
pond, which was followed by the dis- 
tribution of most of his companions, 
and just about a year from the time 
when Mr. and Mrs. Trout made a nest 
and filled it with eggs, all the older 
trout in the breeding ponds take on 
brighter colors. The white tips of the 
fins look whiter and the red along the 
sides becomes redder, but they do not 
have the brilliant colors of Mr. and 
Mrs. Trout. These fish in the ponds 
are domesticated trout, which have 
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lived at the hatchery all their lives. 
‘hey have not had an opportunity to 
swim about wherever they pleased, to 
eat caddis worms and flies, bugs, 
shrimp and other minute water ani- 
mals, all of which help to heighten the 
color of a wild fish. So the domesti- 
cated trout never have such brilliant 
colors as their wild companions, but 
they have always been well fed, the 
ponds have been kept scrupulously 
clean, the fish have occasionally re- 
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the pond into a tub. Then he takes a 
female in one hand, while with the 
other he gently strips the eggs into a 
milk pan without any water in it. The 
eggs flow freely, just as milk does from 
acow. Then a male trout is treated in 
the same way and the milt flows over 
the eggs. After stripping two or three 
fish, the pan is given a rotary motion 
with the hand until the milt has 
touched all of the eggs. Then water is 
added to the pan of eggs, poured off 
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ceived a bath in salt water to free 
them from parasites, and they are 
happy. 

The same instinct as. that of their 
wild brothers makes them wish to pair 
off, make nests and lay eggs, and there 
are some fierce battles among the 
males. The fish man watches them 
closely, and whenever he sees any ripe 
fish—that is, fish which are apparently 
ready to lay eggs—he nets them out of 


and more added. ‘The process is re- 
peated until all sediment has floated 
out of the pan, leaving it about half- 
full of beautiful, amber-colored eggs, 
nearly all of which have been fertilized. 
This work is continued day after day 
until all the brood fish have been 
stripped of eggs. Each day, when the 
stripping process has been completed, 
the eggs are carried into the hatchery, 
spread out on trays of wire cloth, and 
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laid down in the troughs where a cur- 
rent of clear, cool water is constantly 
passing over them. 

It will be recalled that Mrs. Trout 
laid about a thousand eggs; that only 
a small part of them were fertilized, 
and that a much smaller number were 
destined to hatch into little fishes. By 
stripping eggs into a dry pan and then 
applying the milt, nearly all of them 
are fertilized. This shows the great 
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or that the next year they will be callec 
upon to help stock the hatchery wit! 
eggs. 

Springtime comes around again, an 
the hatchery is full of fry, just as it was 
a year ago, when the orphan arrived. 
The ice has melted from the ponds anc 
the frost is all out of the ground. Only 
one lot of fish have met with any mi 
haps during the winter. When tl 
snow melted there was a telltale pai 
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advantage of the artificial method of 
fertilizing the eggs; then, too, they are 
protected from the dangers of enemies, 
floods and sediment in the hatching 
troughs, as we have already seen. 

All of the breeders are returned to 
the ponds after being stripped, none 
the worse for being thus handled. 

The orphan and his companions do 
not know anything about what has 
been going on among the older fishes, 


made by a mink, or perhaps by several 
of them, leading from the stream, un- 
der the snow and plank walks, to the 
edge of one of the ponds. No one 
knows for how long a time the wily 
minks have been carrying off nice two- 
year-old fish by this underground pas- 
sage, but prompt measures are taken 
to prevent any more thefts. 

Another summer passes by, the or- 
phan and most of his friends surviving 
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the depredations of the various ene- 
mies that prey upon them; the beauti- 
ful autumn foliage appears again on 
the hills, and the heightened color 
again comes to the older fishes. 

The orphan is now a year and a half 
old, seven inches in length, and weighs 
a quarter of a pound. He and his com- 
panions at the hatchery have grown 
more rapidly than those which were 
put into the streams a year ago. In 
fact, it will probably be a whole year 
more before the latter weigh even a 
quarter of a pound. 

The fish man has been watching the 
orphan lately, for he sees that this little 
waif has more color than his compan- 
ions; the red spots are more distinct 
and the mottling of his sides more 
beautiful. It occurs to him that it is 
wise to introduce new blood at the 
hatchery now and then, and he deter- 
mines to secure some eggs from wild 
trout. The first thing to be done is to 
catch the fish, and his mind turns to 
the stream and pond on the mountain 
irom which our orphan came. So he 
builds a trap on the brook, not far from 
where Mrs. Trout lived. It is so con- 
structed that when the trout ascend 
the stream they enter a pen and then 
cannot find their way out. In fact, 
they will not try to turn back, because 
they have started on a journey up 
stream; and when a fish makes up its 
mind to reach the nesting place, it per- 
sists in its undertaking regardless of 
all obstacles. 

Soon a very rainy season comes and 
the stream is so swollen that it nearly 
washes over the top of the trap. The 
high water is a signal for the fish to 
rush up the stream from the pond, but 
they soon find themselves in the trap. 
No matter how often they try to jump, 
they cannot surmount this obstacle. A 
watchman camping in a shanty near 
by dips them out of the trap as fast as 
they come in and puts them into adjoin- 
ing pens. What a run of trout! Some 
weigh as much as two pounds, but 
there are all sizes, from a quarter of a 
pound up, and all beautifully colored. 
By night time he has counted a thou- 
sand into the pens. 
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Alone, he cooks and eats his supper 
to the tune of rushing water, varied by 
the occasional splash of a trout which 
is trying to leap over the rack of slats 
that forms the upper side of the trap. 
The black darkness of a rainy night 
has shut everything from view when 
he lies down on his bunk for a short 
nap. An hour later he is awakened by 
the screech of an owl in an adjacent 
tree. As he springs from his bunk he 
lands in the water that now covers the 
floor of his shanty. Fortunately, the 
water is not yet over the platform on 
which he stands and dips, nor over the 
tops of the slats forming the trap and 
pens, and as there are fish in the trap 
he begins dipping them into the pens. 
At first he counts as he dips, but when 
a hedgehog brushes by his bare legs 
in the darkness he loses his count. It 
is a long and weary night for him, but 
so long as there are fish to be dipped 
from the trap, both mind and body are 
kept occupied. Towards morning the 
water subsides somewhat, and when 
the fish man arrives at daylight they 
take account of stock, while the watch- 
man relates his experiences. 

There are fifteen hundred fish in one 
of the pens, but only a few in the other. 
A closer examination reveals the fact 
that there is a washout underneath one 
of the pens adjoining the trap. The 
watchman had been dipping the same 
fish over and over all night. All that 
were put into the washed-out pen re- 
entered the trap in their persistent ef- 
forts to stem the current and get up 
stream. It was not quite as bad as 
bailing water from the brook, but the 
watchman thought that it was when 
he retired to his bunk that morning. 
The fish man immediately gets to 
work. First, he repairs the pen which 
was washed out and then he sorts the 
fish. The ripe females are placed in a 
pen by themselves and the others 
sorted as well as the temporary pen- 
ning facilities permit. Some of the 
ripe fish are now dipped into a tub, and 
the operation of stripping and fertil- 
izing eggs is performed just as it is 
done with the domesticated trout at the 
hatchery. As fast as stripped the fish 
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are liberated above the trap, so that 
they may resume their journey up 
stream, and if the very last egg is not 
expelled from the female, she certainly 
will continue her journey and spawn 
again in the natural way. 

It is noticeable that the eggs of these 
wild trout are more richly-colored than 
are those from the fish at the hatchery, 
some of them being of a deep salmon 
color. A close examination will show 
that the color of trout eggs corresponds 
closely to the flesh of the-fish. Trout 
with white meat have eggs of a light 
color, while the salmon-colored eggs 
come from fish having rich, salmon- 
colored flesh. This variation in: the 
color of the flesh and eggs is attributed 
to the nature of the food upon which 
the fish live. 

At the close of the morning’s opera- 
tions the fish man can estimate very 
closely the number of eggs he has taken 
by glancing at the row of pans; but if 
he had taken the trouble to weigh all 
the females, perhaps a more accurate 
estimate could be given, for it is known 
that a wild trout weighing two pounds 
produces about 2000 eggs; that a one- 
pound trout lays about 1000 eggs, and 
smaller trout lay a lesser number, pro- 
portionate to their weight. 

But the eggs must be taken to the 
hatching troughs without unnecessary 
delay, and the fish man knows that as 
soon as the eye spots show, the eggs 
can without injury be measured in a 
glass graduate or even in a quart meas- 
ure, just as if they were blueberries. Of 
course, he must count one measure full 
before he can calculate the total num- 
ber he has in all. 

Fish culturists, as a rule, are not sen- 
timental, but this one has taken a spe- 
cial interest in the orphan, and remem- 
bers that he came of wild parents liv- 
ing in the stream where his trap has 
done such effective work. Perhaps one 
of the very large females caught in the 
trap is his mother; who knows? At 
any rate, the fish man has some of these 
beautiful trout placed in tubs of water, 
and has them hauled to the hatchery 
before they are stripped. 


At the proper time the orphan con- 
tributes his share of milt to fertilize 
some of the eggs of these wild fis1, 
and then all, including the orphan, are 
liberated in one of the largest breeding 
ponds for the winter. 

The hatchery is overcrowded with 
eggs this year, for in addition to those 
taken from the brood stock, the wild 
trout have contributed many more. 

Winter comes again and the eggs 
have been developing in the hatching 
troughs until the eye-spots of the little 
fish can be seen in them. Now the fish 
man has orders to ship some of the 
eggs to other hatcheries in this coun- 
try and also to foreign countries. 
Those for Argentina and New Zealand 
have long journeys to take. He has al- 
ready prepared the cases with nests of 
trays in them, and has been ready to 
fill the orders the minute the eye-spots 
show. Those intended for ocean voy- 
ages receive the first attention, for they 
must travel thirty to fifty days befcre 
they arrive at the fisheries where they 
are to be hatched. 

The eggs are spread one or two lay- 
ers deep on trays of canton flannel 
which have been soaked in cold water; 
then they are covered with mosquito 
netting, and on top of this are placed 
thin layers of soft moss. The trays are 
stacked one upon another, fastened to- 
gether, placed in boxes, surrounded on 
the sides by moss, with a box of ice on 
top. The ice keeps the eggs moist and 
so cold that they cannot develop and 
hatch while on the way. Those for 
foreign shipment are surrounded by 
ice on all sides except the bottom. 

Another spring has: come and gone, 
and it is now two years since the or- 
phan made his debut by way of the 
city water main. He and his wild 
mates are jumping about in the pond 
and snapping at flies and other insects, 
or even at floating leaves. They ap- 
pear to have the mood for jumping, 
which occasionally comes to all trout, 
whether there is anything to jump at 
or not. They are too happy and busy 
to notice that the water is gradually 
becoming shallow, until suddenly some 
of the earth of the pond embankment 
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falls with a splash; there is a sudden 
rush of water towards the break, and 
the fish instinctively follow the cur- 
rent. The fish man, sauntering by, 
sees the break and quickly throws a 
net over it, but not until a number of 
fish have escaped to the river, while 
the rest, frightened and flopping, rush 
into the deepest place they can find. 
The break is quickly repaired and the 
pond slowly refills, but the exposed 
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water at the entrance of each hole. The 
next morning he finds three large male 
muskrats in the traps, more holes 
started and more floating grass. He 
sets more traps and again the next 
morning he finds still more muskrats. 
The trapping is continued for ten days, 
and as a result thirteen muskrats have 
been caught from as many holes, all of 
them being males. The traps are kept 
set for some days longer, but as no 
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embankments have disclosed a num- 
ber of holes. The fish man also no- 
tices bunches of grass floating about 
the pond, and he knows from it and the 
holes that muskrats have been visiting 
the pond. 

Now, the muskrat does not often kill 
fish, but he and the mink, and some- 
times field mice, dig holes in the banks 
of ponds, thus causing serious wash- 
outs, as in the present instance. So 
the fish man sets a steel trap under 


more muskrats are caught, all the holes 
are tamped full of clay. 

‘There were no muskrat signs in any 
of the other ponds, and the fish man is 
still pondering as to whether these 
thirteen muskrats intended to build as 
many homes and then go to seek their 
mates, or whether they were intending 
to establish a bachelors’ club? 

The fish man now takes account of 
stock. He has lost some very hand- 
some trout, and, sad to relate, the or- 
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phan is one of them. Or shall we not 
rejoice that this city waif is now free 
to roam at large in the beautiful, deep 
pools of the meadow, to taste of the in- 
sects and other good things which wild 
trout enjoy, and, when the autumn 
leaves have turned, to choose a mate 
and partake of the joys and sorrows of 
family life, even though it be for a brief 
period? 

One would think that his early train- 
ing at the hatchery would unfit him 
for the battle of life in the greater trout 
world, but if we can believe one-half of 
the stories told by fishermen, the natu- 
ral instincts of self-preservation came 
with his freedom. Certain it is that the 
orphan escaped the snares of the small 
boy, as well as the hooks of the anglers, 
until he became noted among the vil- 
lage fishermen, any one of whom can 
tell you a remarkable story about his 
experiences with the big trout which 
lived under the stump down by the 
Eddy. . 

Many are the hooks which were lost 
and the lines that were snagged under 
the old stump. One old fisherman of 
veracity is very sure that this is the 
same fish which allowed him to tickle 
it with his fingers as it lay under the 
bank just above the old stump. At any 
rate, the old fisherman creeps cau- 
tiously up to the bank of the stream 
and peers into the water, hoping to get 
a sight of the fish which stole his bait. 
After a long wait on his stomach, dur- 
ing which he carefully scans the con- 
tents of the pool without attracting the 
attention of the fish, he sees directly 
keneath him under the bank the bril- 
liant side of a large trout. Slowly and 
carefully he lowers his arm until his 
hand is under water by the side of the 
fish. Then he stealthily closes his fin- 
gers so that the tips just touch the 
belly of the fish. The fish quivers at 
the touch and darts swiftly across the 
pool. The angler remains immovable, 
with his fingers in the water bent as 
if the fish were still there. Quicker 
than it takes to tell it, the fish returns 
to the same spot over the fingers, and 
remains for a few seconds to be stroked 
and then dashes under the stump. The 


narrator of this story is positive he wa 
tickling the famous trout of the pool 
and that it then weighed about a pounc 
and a half. His brother fishermen wh: 
have had their hooks snagged by th¢ 
famous fish of the Eddy all aver thai 
their fish weighed anywhere from two 
to five pounds. 

It is hoped that my readers will not 
view the tickling episode as an imag- 
inary fish story, for the experience is 
not an unusual one; and the writer 
knows of a gentleman who caught a 
creel full of a species of trout called 
Dolly Varden by first tickling them 
with his fingers and then closing his 
hand on them. However, the orphan 
was not destined to be tickled to death. 

Most of the village anglers and not 
a few summer visitors from the city let 
their favorite bait drift with the cur- 
rent down through the hole by the 
stump or cast their flies over it. 

The village blacksmith, who always 
uses for bait one of those queer little 
fish called chuckleheads when after 
big- trout, has tried for the orphan 
many times and failed. 

Another angler, lantern in hand, 
steals softly around the garden at 
night, seeking dew-worms or night- 
walkers—a great fish-worm which 
comes out after the dew has fallen and 
stretches himself over the ground, al- 
ways keeping his tail in his hole and 
disappearing quickly at the least jar. 
Although he skilfully places the largest 
one on the hook by the collar and dan- 
gles it full length in the pool, the or- 
phan is not deceived by it in the least. 

Then the boy with a tempting, live 
grasshopper or cricket on his hook 
starts it sailing upon a chip, and when 
the chip reaches the right place, makes 
it tumble off as naturally as if it had 
just hopped into the water ; but he, too, 
is a failure. 

The orphan seems to understand that 
a hook is hidden in each bait. He plays 
with the chucklehead, bites off the head 
of the cricket and the dangling end of 
the dew-worm. Many times the bare 
hook is drawn up when the angler 
never knew he had a bite. At other 
times he feels a tremendous jerk and 

















the next moment he is trying to un- 
tangle the line from the roots that 
cuard the orphan’s home. 

The one who drops a young, wrig- 
gling field mouse over the pool by 
moonlight cannot tell what happened ; 
there is one big tug and then he finds 
his line hooked in a neighboring tree,so 
excitedly does he pull in hopes of land- 
ing the big fish. After this he gives it 
up in disgust, as do many others, who 
go far up the stream where fish are 
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more plentiful, if not so large and fa- 
mous. 

The village doctor, who always car- 
ries a fishing rod under the seat of his 
buggy and a book of flies in his pocket, 
is not so easily discouraged. The doc- 
tor is noted the country over, not only 
for his skill in the sick room, but also 
as a fisherman. It is common talk 
among the loungers at the store that 
the doctor can cast a fly sixty or more 
feet and put it into a silk hat every 
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time. He does not have much time to 
go fishing, but.in his long rides about 
the country, if about sunset or just be- 
fore sunrise he chances to be near a 
trout stream, he usually hitches his 
horse, limbers up his rod and makes a 
few casts over some favorite pool, with 
every part of which he has become fa- 
miliar. Thus it happens that, upon 
coming back from the bedside of a very 
sick patient, early dawn finds him on 
the meadow road, and a glimmer of 


water in a distant pool tells him that 
the light is just right to try the famous 
trout. 

With rod in hand he stealthily 
creeps to the brook, some distance 
above the pool, puts his leader in soak, 
and then selects a white fly suited to 
the dim light at this time of day. After 
jointing his rod together he carefully 
adjusts his leader to the line, the fly 
to the leader, and makes a few short 
casts. Then, measuring the distance 
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carefully with his eye, with a longer 
cast his fly drops lightly over the cen- 
ter of the pool. At the instant the fly 
touches the water the trout jumps for 
it. He does not turn a somersault, as 
small trout do, but a big head with 
open mouth appears just above the sur- 
face, the mouth closes, the doctor gives 
a short, quick jerk and is on his feet in 
an instant. 

Then follows a battle royal. The fa- 
mous trout is fairly hooked, and in 
spite of all his efforts is unable to reach 
his favorite refuge under the roots. On 
the other hand, the doctor finds it hard 
to reel in any of the line, and his slen- 
der rod is bent nearly double. His 
nerves thrill with delight as the enor- 
mous trout jumps entirely out of the 
water and shakes himself violently in 
his attempts to free himself from the 
hook. 

Then the trout makes a rush for 
rapid water, where the current helps 
him in his resistance, and the reel fairly 
sings as the doctor lets out a few feet 
of line. Up and down rushes the fish, 
and coolly the doctor walks up and 
down the bank, now reeling in a bit of 
line, now letting it out again, but al- 
ways straining his rod to what would 
seem the breaking point, rather than 
let the fish reach the snags under the 
stump. This is repeated many times. 





PACK HORSES LOADED WITH BROOK TROUT IN THE COLORADO ROCKIES 






Through it all there is not a momen 
that the tension is relaxed, and, al 
though there are moments of compara 
tive quiet, the quivering, straining re 
sistance never ceases. Gradually th: 
rushes which tried nerves and tack 
alike grow less fierce, and the docto: 
reels in some of the line. Then the big 
fish is drawn to the surface of the 
water, gasping, but still struggling 
Gradually he is led to a quiet, shallow 
place at the head of the pool. Now it is 
that the doctor hesitates as to what to 
do, for he has no landing net, and a 
false move at this stage will mean the 
loss of the fish. 

With the bent rod pointing over his 
head, he stealthily draws the fish to a 
gradually sloping sandbar, and at the 
same time moves toward it, stoops 
over, and is just about to seize the fish - 
with his hand when it makes one more 
struggle and the hook flies from its 
jaw. Now, the doctor, always so calm 
in the sick room, and usually so cool 
when landing a big trout, becomes ex- 
cited, and for once, throwing his rod 
and dignity aside, literally drops down 
on all fours in a vain attempt to cap- 
ture the prize, but the orphan gives one 
big flop in the shallow water and is out 
of sight; and the sun, peeping up over 
the horizon, sees a very wet, tired and 

































disgusted man untying his horse and 
heading for home. 

Refreshed by a cold plunge, dry 
clothes and a cup of.coffee, the doctor 
tells his wife and children at the break- 
fast table of his defeat. No one notices 
that Jack, his sturdy ten-year-old, looks 
very much interested, for he says 
nothing. 

A week later, hot and panting, he 
comes rushing onto the lawn, holding 
an enormous fish, and shouting at the 
top of his voice: “I got him, papa! I 
eot him!” And, sure enough, he had 
the orphan hanging from a forked stick. 

All inquiries failed to find how he 
was finally caught. It may be that our 
orphan became too confident after his 
last escape, and thus made an easy 
prey. 

Some of the boys say that Jack spent 
the week since his father’s failure wad- 
ing in the stream in hunting caddis 
worms, and used the queer little crea- 
tures for bait. 
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Investigation only showed that a 
long, stiff pole was found lying beside 
the pool, with a strong line and a big 
hook tied to it. 

Jack’s mother thinks her boy was too 
excited to know how he ever did land 
the fish, for he never told even her. 
The village blacksmith, who first found 
the pole, remarked: “Just derricked 
him out!” 

Thus ends the career of Mr. Trout, 
and if you wish to hear more about him 
you have only to drop in at the village 
store where he was taken to be 
weighed, and where sundry groceries 
changed hands over wagers which had 
been made during the long evenings of 
the previous winter. 

He had fought a good fight and had 
fulfilled his mission in the world, as at 
last on a platter trimmed with greens 
he decorated the table of one of Na- 
ture’s noblemen, who was quite as 
proud that his boy Jack had caught the 
famous trout of the Eddy as if he had 
done it himself. 


UNSEAL MY LIPS 


Unseal my lips that thou hast sealed in vain,— 
Or thinkest thou to rule the tide’s retreat, 
Like old Canute, who thought ’twere but a kingly feat, 


As wave on wave came crashing to the shore. 
When thus, a sudden sea, my thought doth melt, 
Ah, then I know my heart such need of thee hath felt. 


And once the waves were hushed on Gallilee, 
But this still speech that runs from hill to hill 
Hath never yet obeyed behest of mortal will. 


By night swift dreams shall compass mine intrigue, 
Though league on league of darkness lie between, 


Or all the wide-blown sands the Libyan whirlwinds glean. 













THE CHANCE 


By EDITH DE BLOIS LASKEY. 


brothers to desire the same 

woman. That is an‘old trick of 
the satirist, Fate. Consequently, when 
Sam Nichols began to pay court to the 
girl whom his brother Rom had been 
patiently, reverently wooing for two 
years, the good people of Crag Cove 
simply wagged their heads wisely, 


[ is not an unusual thing for two 


cited instances of similar complications 


which had come within the range of 
vision of themselves or their forebears, 
and ended unanimously with the ejacu- 
lation: “Poor Tom!” For to everyone 
who knew the Nichols boys the end was 
clear from the beginning. Did not 
Sam always sweep everything before 
him? Had he not, by means chiefly of 
a certain glib cleverness, outstripped 
Tom at school, over-ridden him in 
sport, and usurped that share in their 
father’s confidence which seemed by 
right to belong to the elder son? It 
was only to be expected that Eunice 
Day would be seen less and less fre- 
quently with Tom and more and more 
often in the company of Sam, until 
before many months she was carried a 
bride to a fine, large, white house set 
on a hill and shaded by tall elms, which 
Sam had secured at a tremendous bar- 
gain as the result of a forced sale. “Just 
Sam Nichols’ luck!” people said. And 
no doubt many of the girls of Crag 
Cove rather envied Eunice the privilege 
of presiding in that stately mansion. 
As for Tom, he sank into obscurity. 
Always a reserved, diffident lad, in 
losing the one precious prize for which 
he had ever consciously contended in 
rivalry, he seemed to lose whatever 
vestige of self-confidence he had pos- 
sessed. It was a pity! The love and 
trust of a woman would have done 
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much to virilize his self-doubting na- 
ture. As it was, the tendrils of his 
sensitive spirit drew back withered: 
all the forces of a sympathetic heart, 
a contemplative mind, and a moral be- 
ing of singular purity recoiled on them- 
selves and left him shut off from the 
world of his fellows. The only capa- 
bility he exhibited was that of silent 
suffering. He was of the stuff from 
which martyrs are made, but not suc- 
cessful men of affairs. Ploddingly, con- 
scientiously, he performed the duties of 
an humble employee in his father’s shoe 
factory, and, when the work of the day 
was over, took solitary walks about the 
outskirts of the town or shut himself 
up in a small room on the top floor of 
his father’s house, his one retreat, 
which he allowed no one to enter. 
“Queer,” the neighbors called him, 
and sometimes they tapped their fore- 
heads slyly as he passed. 

Eunice Nichols, in her proud home 
behind the elms, seldom saw the man 
whose life had been blighted by love of 
her; for the breadth of a little town 
may be as great a barrier as a con- 
tinent to those who will not meet, just 
as the circle of the wide world is small 
to the love that comes to claim its 
own. She was not without knowledge 
of him, however; for there were those 
of her friends who held that any fair 
woman, however tender-hearted, can 
but feel a thrill of pride in the fatal 
work of her charms. So they whis- 
pered to her occasionally over their 
tea or sewing some bit of gossip about 
Tom’s peculiar ways, and, although 
Eunice said little in return, she did not 
seem unwilling to listen. 

And it was not surprising that Eu- 
nice found some pitiful, tragic satisfac- 
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‘(ion in the knowledge that the marks 
of an ill-starred affection had never 
faded from her former lover’s heart. 
“or the illusion of her own marriage 
had vanished long since. Learning to 
know her husband better, she had come 
to recognize the fact that her place 
in his life was a minor one, that he 
had simply chosen her as a fitting mis- 
tress for his house, a woman capable 
of filling the position of wife to a man 
of consequence, as he had always in- 
tended to be. It was, perhaps, only 
Tom’s attention to her which had 
made him notice her and single her 
out from the rest. “Any other woman 
would have done just as well,” she 
often cried bitterly to herself. “Why 
did he not leave me in peace?” It was 
not that she pined for his affection, 
for she had not been led into her mar- 
riage by the promptings of a true love. 
Looking backward, how simple and 
transparent now seemed the irritating 
insinuations, the mysterious allusions 
by which Sam had belittled his brother 
and stung her pride! How cleverly, 
too, he had pushed his advantage at 
just the right moment! She had seen 
him do it since in driving a bargain, 
and the sight always gave her a stab 
of recollection which made her feel 
more like a chattel than ever. Little 
children’s living, clinging hands might 
have drawn her closer to her husband, 
but the tiny graves in the Hill Burying- 
ground did not serve as a bond be- 
tween them; for she could not forgive 
his indifference to the death of the 
weak girl baby, while the father’s bit- 
ter rage and disappointment over the 
loss of the boy who was to have carried 
on the family name and influence in the 
business world was a hard, morose 
grief which repelled sympathy and 
utterly refused the consolation of ten- 
der, shared recollections. 

For thirty years Eunice Nichols had 
lived in the house to which she came 
a bride of twenty, when one morning 
her husband, as he rose from the 
breakfast table, remarked with his 
habitual abruptness: “I’m going to 
bring Tom up here this afternoon.” 
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The color flooded into his wife’s 
face, and then receded, leaving it pale. 
“Tom!” she said hesitatingly. “Why, 
he never comes here.” 

“Well, there’s no reason why he 
shouldn’t, is there? Since Father’s 
death Mary has bought the house, and 
there’s no reason why he should live 
there. He’s sick, you know—his lungs 
were always weak—and we have more 
room than Mary has with that large 
family. It’s the best thing to do. I 
shall bring him up to-day. Get a 
room ready.” 

Eunice had no answer; and, when 
the door closed behind her husband, 
she still sat staring dumbly before her. 
Tom coming there to stay! Tom, who 
had avoided her for thirty years, to 
be a member of the same household! 
Was her husband blind? Had he, 
who could retail so accurately for 
years afterward the details of a busi- 
ness transaction, completely forgotten 
the circumstances under which he had 
obtained his wife? And why was he 
doing this? Could it be that he was 
actually considerate for Mary’s con- 
venience and for Tom’s well-being? 

That afternoon Tom Nichols was 
visited unexpectedly by his brother 
Sam, and almost before poor Tom, 
sick and weak from an attack of 
coughing, could realize what was 
happening, he was bundled into a coat 
and his hastily packed trunk carried 
down the stairs, while his sister, mys- 
tified and troubled, looked on or obeyed 
the curt directions of her domineering 
brother Sam. 


“My God!” was Tom’s cry, when he 
came to grasp the truth. “Am I to 
be turned out of my father’s house— 
out of my room, the only place I ever 
had? Keep me here, Mary! Let me 
stay here, for the love of Heaven!” 

But Mary, like everyone else in the 
family, was the slave of Sam’s will; 
and so poor, sick Tom was led—al- 
most forced—into the carriage and 
driven to the house behind the elms, 
where a white-faced woman tried with 
stiff and trembling lips to bid him wel- 
come. 
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Thus it was that Eunice Day and 
Tom Nichols came into each other’s 
lives again. At first it was all a hor- 
rible mockery,—the forced interchange 
of civilities, the fluttering attempts at 
speech. Gradually, however, there 
came a change; for years can build no 
abiding barrier between the truly con- 
genial. Eunice’s sweet, delicate face, 
framed in its soft, gray hair, rose like 
a star on the horizon of Tom’s barren 
life; and, now that the passions of 
youth were burned out, he could reap 
a dear delight from her gentle presence 
and her sympathetic conversation, 
even though he knew that she was not 
for him. Eunice, starved for the com- 
panionship which her marriage had not 
given, rejoiced to find behind the out- 
ward personality which the world 
called “queer” that kindly, chivalrous 
spirit which she had known. - Broken 
in héalth he undoubtedly was, a man 
whose days were numbered, poorer in 
spirit than in earlier days, crushed, 
indeed, by a lifetime of monotonous 
labor and stifled hope. Yet it was as 
if she had reached the one blessed 
oasis in the desert of her life, to drink 
once more of that kindness and com- 
prehension which she had but tasted 
and then left, alas, how hastily! 

So the lovers, separated in youth, 
found each other again. Sam was al- 
ways too busy to spend social hours 
with his wife; hence to Tom and Eu- 
nice were left the evenings before 
the fire, when Eunice’s needles softly 
clicked a harmonious undertone to 
their speech, and Tom, sitting in 
the shadow, watched the trembling 
fire-gleams as they played across her 
face. Sitting there, Eunice gradually 
came to consult with Tom about house- 
hold matters, which she had never 
dared intrude upon her husband’s at- 
tention, and they drew from these dis- 
cussions of little things that comfort 
and encouragement which underlies a 
simple conversation between those who 
love and understand each other. They 
came to talk of their youth; not of 
those two short years which each re- 
membered so well, but of the days be- 
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fore that, of the merry-makings enjoye‘ 
by their set of young people in the 
little town, recalling old jokes, retelling 
old anecdotes. Then, once, when they 
had sat silent for a long time, Eunice 
spoke of the little graves on the Hill— 
of the fair, vigorous boy—of the sweet, 
sickly little girl; and Tom touched the 
chord of her grief so gently and ten- 
derly that it eased her pain. So they 
sat and talked until late. It might have 
been their own fire-side; it might have 
been their common grief. 


It was, of course, a business matter 
that, about half a year after Tom’s 
coming, called Sam Nichols to New 
York for a week. When he returned, 
his wife met him at the door with pale 
and anxious face. “Tom is very sick,” 
she whispered. “He won't live, I’m 


afraid.” 
Her husband started. “What!” he 
thundered. “I thought he was good 


for six months yet!” 

The woman shrunk before the rough. 
ness of his speech. “His heart,” she 
faltered. 

“His heart! Great Scott! 
you had the doctor?” 

“Yes, of course. He left some med- 
icine for the attacks. I must goup. | 
don’t dare leave him.” 

“Yes, go back quick! I’m _ going 
over to get John Morton. What a fool 
I’ve been to waste so much time!” 


Have 


“Get Mr. Morton, the lawyer! 
Why ?” exclaimed his wife. 
“To make his will. Good Lord, 


what do you suppose I brought him 
here for, anyway? For you to cos- 
set?” ‘There was a sneer in his laugh. 
He seized his hat and hurried out of 
the door. 

Eunice stood still at the foot of the 
stairs with her hand pressed against 
her heart, which was beating strangely, 
like that poor, strained heart in the 
room above. This was the explana- 
tion, then. It was for Tom’s share in 
his father’s estate that her husband 
had brought him there. He had not 
forgotten the story of the past, either. 
His jeering speech had shown that. 
Too utterly indifferent to her to object 
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himself to the presence in their home 
of his wife’s early lover, he treated 
their feelings with deliberate disre- 
gard and scorn. Thus lay clear in all 
its cold meanness the one act of her 
husband which she had thought might 
have proceeded from sincere if over- 
officious kindness. 

She turned and, slowly mounting the 
stairs, entered Tom’s chamber. ‘The 
sick man lay asleep. Sometimes he 
moaned; sometimes his eyelids quiv- 
ered as if in pain. Eunice moved 
quietly about; she lowered the shade 
over the light, she raised the window 
to freshen the air, she folded back a 
quilt which seemed to lie too heavy 
upon the sleeper in that warm spring 
night. All the time her thoughts 
dwelt with that pale face on the pillow. 
She could foresee the scene that would 
so soon follow—the lawyer’s pom- 
posity, her husband’s hard, eager face, 
and the dying man, too weak to know, 
tracing his signature with nerveless 
hand. Of course, such a will might be 
broken; but who would dare to stand 
out against Sam, whose word in family 
affairs was law? Ah, why had she not 
told Tom by what means Sam _ had 
robbed him of her? Why had she not 
foreseen, to warn him, that he might, 
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even at death’s door, resist this last ag- 
gression? How she longed to help 
him win one victory at least in that 
frustrate life of his! She felt as if 
she would give her soul to aid him. 

Suddenly, as she gazed, that strange 
change which she had come to know 
began to steal across his face. In- 
stinctively, with throbbing pulses, she 
reached for the medicine bottle. Just 
then steps sounded on the flagging out- 
side. A thought, piercing and awful, 
flashed through her mind. Her blood 
seemed to freeze, her muscles to 
stiffen, but her brain was agonizingly 
clear. Could she indeed help him? 
Had her chance come in this terrible 
way? A hoarse sound of voices rose 
from the room below. She set the 
bottle, unopened, back in its place, and 
sank on her knees beside the bed.- 

“Forgive me—forgive me—God!” 
she pleaded brokenly, and murmuring 
“Tom—Tom—” in the tender tone that 
his conscious ears had never heard, she 
drew his poor head to her breast. 

It was a few minutes later that her 
husband and the lawyer came up the 
stairs. She met them composedly at 
the door. “Hush,” she said, “he is 
dead.” And there was a smile upon her 
face. 


THE SPENDTHRIFT 


By JAMES OWEN TRYON * 


For many a day I wandered 
My garden ways, alone, 

And all their wealth I squandered, 
For was it not mine own? 


With hands not made for keeping 
I lavished of the best, 

And yet I left none weeping 
That I should take the quest. 


Would that I had one flower 
For her who bids me live! 
But barren is her bower 
And naught have I to give. 
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- ROSTAND’S CHANTECLER 


By EDMOND MARQUAND 


“T am in love with luxury; 
The love of the sun hath won for me 
The splendid and the beautiful.” 


written Edmond Rostand of him- 

self. A rhapsodist, he, of the 
luxuriousness of the inanimate; but 
when he is not so rhapsodizing how he 
smells of the midnight oil! 

Chanticleer is the most over-labored 
literary production that I know of, 
mingled with spontaneous outbursts of 
splendid impressionism. 

Hailed as “one of the keenest, satires 
on humanity ever written,” it is, in all 
that it reflects of humanity about as 
trite and uninspired as anything could 
be. Here is no ravisher of the crown 
of Aristophanes. 

But let us take seriously the advise- 
ment of the prologue that it is Sunday 
on the farm, and the human population 
have gone for the day. The barn- 
yard becomes the world, its most 
trivial belongings the serious setting 
of the piece. And never was there 
such a glorification of minutiae. We 
expect to see the bee take a derrick 
to lower the pollen from the honey- 
suckle. A magnifying glass, indeed, 
has been dropped between our eyes 
and the stage. 

The personages of the drama are not 
men and women masquerading in 
feathers, but farm fowls endowed with 
human speech and sentiments as a con- 
cession to our dulness and that we 
might understand the story. 

Chanticleer himself is never less 
human and more a gorgeous fowl than 
in the midst of his vaunting hymn to 
the sun. And the little chick is never 
more a chick and less a human child 
than when he gets choked over his 


S" wrote Sappho; so might have 


big name from Roman history—‘“Cali— 
cali—gu—gu—gula.” The old hen ~ 
poking her head out of the basket to 
utter a sententious old saw is the very 
apotheosis of an old hen. It might not 
seem so on the stage, but so it appears 
from a reading of the play. 

Scratching for chance morsels of 
food is the serious business of life, and 
the gravity with which the lines are 
interrupted to run for a grain of corn 
is a part of. the drollery of the piece. 

The humorousness of the thing is 
not the humorousness of human but of 
barnyard life. This man, Rostand, has 
saturated himself with the comicality 
of la basse-cour, and touched it with 
the poetry of rural atmosphere—which, 
in quite a French fashion, seems to him 
to be synonymous with “Nature.” 

In the instantaneousness with which 
it creates an atmosphere, almost from 
the first line of the prologue, and en- 
velopes us in a world of imagination, 
it is splendidly creative poetry. So also 
is its vital, impressionistic use of de- 
scriptive epithet. It is poetical in the 
field of its observation, in its enthusi- 
asm and its drollery. 

A description of the play and its 
manner of presentation on the stage 
would tend to give quite a different im- 
pression. Such a description reveals 
all its grotesquerie and clumsiness, its 
overloading with machinery and gen- 
eral submergence of the idea in its 
mere externals. 

And this would seem to be the great 
danger of the stage-production of the 
piece; but of that we are not at all 
competent to speak. It may be that 
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the thing is so finely done that the 
poetry of it remains in spite of this 
mass of curiosity-provoking mechan- 
ism and external oddity, not to say 
monstrosity. 

It is, however,so obvious that it needs 
no hearing of the piece to be very sure 
that it leaves but small opportunity for 
the exercise of the actor’s art. 

The Greek Drama exalted the poet. 
The actor was little more than a rhap- 
sodist, and spoke in hollow fashion 
through a great, staring, immovable 
mask. The pre-Elizabethan drama 
subjected both actor and poet to the 
tale itself. The actor became a mere 
mummer, and, deservedly enough, 
was held in no public estimation. 

The Elizabethan drama emancipated 
both actor and poet, while in the post- 
Elizabethan drama the actor would 
seem to be exalted at the expense of 
tale and poet alike. 

This piece would seem to reduce the 
actor to the plane of a mere mummer, 
all the fineness of the lines may give 
him opportunity for declamation, while 
it exalts all the other producing ele- 
ments—the poet, the tale and the stage- 
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CUT OF HEN EATING, SHOWING THE 
MECHANISM 


manager, including under this last 
general appellation the work of cos- 
tuming,and scene-making. 

For this reason Chanticleer must re- 
main unique,—an oddity. In deliber- 
ately sacrificing the personality and 
art of the actor, the author has thrown 
aside one of the most import- 
ant elements in dramatic pre- 
sentation, and it is not pos- 
sible that this can be success- 
fully done save as a very great 
novelty. The same kind of 
thing could not be done many 
times and succeed. 

sut however faulty this 
may be as a dramatic ideal, 
we cannot but welcome it as 
a re-emancipation of the poet 
—a much-needed reassertion 
of his superiority to the actor. 
For it is just this tremendous 
exaggeration of the actor’s 
share in making the drama— 
an exaggeration which is 
largely the result of the com- 
mercialism that finds the star- 
ring of a favorite profitable— 
it is this exaggeration of the 
actor’s part, I say, which has 
brought playwriting to so low 
a stage among us. 

Chanticleer, therefore, in 
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every phase of its production, furnishes 
food for serious thought to the dra- 
matic and critical world. 

Of the characters, the black-bird is 
he mocking mischief-maker; the dog 
ihe easy-going, philosophic optimist; 
the guinea fowl the vain snob; the hen- 
pheasant is the eternal feminine, 
Chanticleer is self-sufficient masculin- 
ity, while the gamecock plays the part 
of deceptive friend and heavy - villain 
venerally. 

The piece opens with a prologue 
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ful hen-pheasant who is also ardently 
wooed by a gamecock. 

The second act presents the most 
admired scenic effort of the piece. It 
shows the great branch of a blasted old 
pine tree stretching across the dark- 
ness of the night in the heart of the 
forest. Perched in the branches, hu- 
man size, are the birds of the night, 
and the owl proceeds to call their roll. 

These birds declaim the hymn of 
the night and then conspire among 
themselves to get rid of Chanticleer, 
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which is very charming and intended 
to put the audience en rapport with the 
atmosphere of the play. The first act 
is at sunrise in the barnyard. After 
some preliminary clatter and barnyard 
gossip, Chanticleer enters, hailed as a 
very king, and, perched on the wall, 
chants a hymn to the sun. This hymn 
is a lyric of the most luxurious im- 
agery and in it the author is at his best. 
Chanticleer’s recitation is interrupted 
by the sarcastic gibes of the blackbird. 
Chanticleer falls in love with a beauti- 


for, they argue, if he is destroyed who 
calls the sun to rise, there will be no 
more day, and they, as rulers of the 
night, will have uninterrupted sway. 
It is, of course, impossible for the 
audience to be sympathetically inter- 
ested in such a conflict, so that not 
only is there no magnetism of an 
actor’s personality, but there is also 
no sympathy compelling neutral action 
to maintain interest. All depends on 
novelty and poetic charm. 
In the third act Chanticleer learns of 
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LA MERLE 


the conspiracy and fights a duel with 
the gamecock, killing him in a great 
battle and in spite of his prowess and 
great spurs. Chanticleer’s heart is, 
however, so saddened by the treachery 
of this false friend that he loses his 
optimism. ‘The hen-pheasant, who is 
the prize for which the duel is fought, 
dutifully confers her love upon the win- 
ner of the battle. 

This love proves to be the undoing 
of Chanticleer. In the indulgence of 
its softness, he fails to rise to greet 
the sun, and this awful catastrophe is 
the culminating tragedy of the piece! 

When the play is presented in this 
country its success in Paris and the 
wonderful stage effects, especially the 
ingenious costuming, will go far toward 
giving it immense popularity. It is 
more than doubtful, however, if so 
poetical a piece will stand translating 
very well and the charm of the lines, 
including a wealth of rhyme, will of 
necessity be lost in anything but a 
French rendering. 

As to the costuming, facts and fig- 
ures concerning it is still good news 
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in Parisian journals. The public doe 
not seem to tire of the number of me 
tres of this and kilograms of that hav 
gone into the construction of this an 
that piece of stage furniture. “Un co 
de race ordinaire a environ oui, 40 : 
oui, 50 de hauteur,” etc. All of whic! 
is very edifying and serves to feed th: 
wonder of the populace. 

For nearly a decade rumors and 
stories ‘as to the production have been 
afloat. Strange tales have been al 
lowed to leak out from Cambo wher« 
M. Rostand has been at work. Th 
French are past masters in the fin 
art of advertising. 

Now it is M. Edel, now it is Coque 
lin, now it is Frohman or Massene 
who has been seen in serious confer 
ence with the great dramatic autho 

Again there is an important meet 
ing between MM. Hertz, Jean Coque 
lin, Edel and Rostand. Everything, 
the public is told, is being carried on 
with the utmost secrecy! This secrecy 
does not-prevent the public from learn- 
ing that over two hundred preliminary 
sketches of the stage setting were 
made before success was reached, that 
the original model for Chanticleer is 
already sacredly guarded as a price- 
less relic, that M. Rostand sent a dis- 
patch to M. Edel at Porte-Saint-Martin 
to the effect that “the designs of Edel 
idealize my work,” and that M. Edel 
in a transport of joy requests the ori- 
ginal autograph of the dispatch and 
has it framed as the choicest souvenir 
in his studio. We are permitted to 
learn, so profound is the secrecy, 
what vast sum the American impres- 
sario has paid for the American rights 
of production, etc., etc. 

As the result of all this cunning 
publicity the first night of the piece 
was a world event! The very scratch 
of the pen of the recluse in rural 
Cambo was heard around the world! 

To add to what was already the 
superlative of publicity the opening 
of the piece finds the author plunged 
into two law suits, one with a Chicago 
millionaire for plagiarism and_ the 
other for use of certain designs. In 
fact, the play comes pretty near to 
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filling the horizon of the French 
journalist. And the waves of all this 
excitement, in spite of the efforts of 
the press, are permitted to dash upon 
our own shores! 

It is quite safe to say that Chanti- 
cleer will not be a money-losing propo- 
sition. In the meanwhile Paris is, 
ior the moment, the metropolitan 
centre of the theatrical world, and all 
other places are provincial cities that 
must await their turn for as good an 
imitation of the original as may be 
produced. 

All this furnishes food and to spare 
for the cynic, but that does not alter 
the fact that Rostand has again pro- 
duced a remarkable play that is at the 
same time a piece of literature. 
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A PROPHECY FOR THE_FUTURE 


By D. N 


T has been said that prophecy is 
| dead, and the kind of prophecy 

that depends for its inspiration 
upon dreams, and soothsayers, and fish- 
wives is dead, and well so. 

But there is a new, and better, proph- 
ecy alive in the world to-day —a 
prophecy founded upon reason, upon 
logic, and, perhaps also, upon intui- 
tion; and he who possesses the gift of 
this new prophecy rolls away the mys- 
terious curtain which divides the pres- 
ent from the future, and lays hold upon 
the golden thread of purpose that is in- 
terwoven with the great scheme of 
things, and there comes to him a more 
and more intimate touch and a keener 
understanding of the meaning and pur- 
poses of life. This new prophecy is so 
little like the prophecy of old that I 
hesitate even to call it prophecy, and 
much prefer the greater word, “vision.” 

It takes but an instant to flash a vi- 
sion upon the imagination, but some- 
where back of this flash there must be 
a dynamo, and I wish, so far as I may, 
to offer you a prophecy flashed by the 
dynamic power of reason, and so to 
make of this vision a living, tangible 
thing, to the end that we may see, and, 
seeing, believe. 

This prophecy which I hope to focus 
for you has to do with the tremendous 
power that is destined to be exercised 
upon the world by publicity—by printed 
words. 

Printed words already bring into our 
lives an influence and a power that we 
rarely, if ever, stop to analyze. We are 
so accustomed to our daily newspapers 
and hourly mails, to cables under the 
seas and cobwebs of wires over the 
lands, that it is difficult for us to con- 
ceive that there ever was a time when 
there were no printed words; when the 
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sole communication between the mem 
bers of the human family was by word 
of mouth and limited to the reach of 
the human voice. 

Not until four hundred years ago did 
printed words begin to exert an influ- 
ence upon the world. Since then, yea 
by year, the printed word has grown 
into power. Generation by generation 
the experience of man has been treas- 
ured up in these printed words, and the 
sum of each of the world’s years of toil 
and joy and experience has been etched 
in this great book of human life. 

And as this volume has grown with 
the years, so also has the ability of the 
people to interpret it increased through 
broader and more universal education, 
until now the influence of printed words 
is raised to the —nth power, and they 
have become the mightiest agency of 
mankind. And, what is infinitely im- 
portant, this wonderful power of printed 
words makes for the uplifting of man- 
kind, for the betterment of life. Car- 
lyle says, “Writing is the most mar- 
velous of all things man has devised. 
With the art of writing the true reign 
of miracles for mankind commenced.” 

From printed words we gather unto 
ourselves the wisdom and experience 
of the years that have gone before. 
They bring to us visions of other ages 
and of other peoples. ‘They are the 
moving pictures of events that would 
otherwise be hidden in the shadows of 
the years. They flash light upon the im- 
agination, the hopes, the passions, the 
aspirations and the deeds of a younger 
world. They quicken again for us the 
heart-beats of the multitudes of an- 
other day. They speak to us of the 
despair of mankind as it sweat through 
the toiling centuries. They shriek of 
the hatred and agony of blood-stained 
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war ; they gibber of the loathesomeness 
of disease, and they whisper to us of 
the loves that have been the nectar of 
life since they began. 

Printed words join us to all that has 
been before; they are the mighty links 
that bind together the centuries—the 
wireless messages from the dead to the 
living. Printed words enable each new 
generation to lay the bottom stone of 
its foundations in the still wet cement 
of the capstone of the preceding one. 

It is not, however, the greatest func- 
tion of printed words to materialize for 
us the spirits of the past, and to tell us 
of the wonders of the years on which 
the sun has forever set, but to tell us 
also of the living, breathing, hopeful, 
joyful present. They bring home to us 
the strivings and the problems of the 
every day of our own life and time. 

No workshop is so far away, no 
problem upon which a human mind is 
at work is so intricate and so far in ad- 
vance of the time but that some inkling, 
some knowledge of it, filters to us 
through printed words, and encourage- 
ment floods back again to the worker 
from this knowledge that the world 
knows and waits.. Printed words play 
upon our heartstrings with news of 
calamities at the other side of the world, 
and printed words carry back again, 
sympathy and ‘aid and comfort to the 
afflicted. 

Printed words set us down beside the 
mighty deeds that are being done by 
man in every corner of the earth. They 
drop us into the great ditch that is des- 
tined to make separate continents of 
North and South America. They carry 
us over the frozen wastes with Peary to 
the apex of the earth; they set us be- 
side the physician who demonstrates a 
new victory over death; they introduce 
us to the great parliaments of the world 
and bring us into intimate touch with 
every human endeavor. They broaden 
out the human mind until its interests 
and its sympathies reach around the 
world, and until we are in a sense one 
people. 

Printed words are doing more than 
any other human force to hasten the 
great millennium when we shall all be 
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brothers and the interest of one shall 
become the interest of all. 

As a concrete evidence of their power 
for good there is abroad in the world 
to-day a new conception of honor and 
honesty in business. Even within the 
past five years the whole people have 
assumed a higher attitude toward thine 
and mine. The searchlight of publicity 
has been turned into the dark, ratty 
corners of commercial life, and there 
has been a scurrying of unclean meth- 
ods and dishonest graft as brings a 
saner and sunnier spirit and observance 
into the traffic of the world. 

This has become a house-cleaning 
time for the great corporations. The 
window curtains, which have made se- 
cret their places of business, have come 
down and the sunshine of publicity 
floods in; the soft rugs that have muf- 
fled the footfalls of those who crept 
stealthily away from the vaults with 
stolen gains have been hung upon the 
line ; the secret ledgers have been given 
to the flames, and the burglar-alarm 
has been once more put in order. All 
of this is only one manifestation of the 
tremendous power for good of the 
printed word. 

Everyone here is interested in some 
manner in this great power of printed 
words—in publicity. Publicity means 
advertising, and in their final analysis 
all printed words are advertising. 

The most interesting possibilities of 
advertising are connected with com- 
mercial life— with the marketing of 
things—for here it touches us closest to 
our pocketbooks. There is no other 
field for the use of printed words which 
has widened so enormously within the 
past few years as has this one. Even 
yet, however, the commercial world is 
not awake to the tremendous power of 
this giant of traffic—this mighty builder 
of business; but the alarm clock is set 
and the appointed hour draws near. 

Here, then, is the prophecy for the 
future: 

I have a vision, and it is of a day 
when practically the whole business of 
the earth will be conducted with the 
printed word; when every commercial 
need of mankind will be told in print, 
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and when all the goods of the earth 
will be offered in print; when the ter- 
rific waste of time and effort, the 
weary traveling up and down in the 
land with mountains of samples, will 
no longer be known, and when the 
salesman shall no longer be a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth, and may 
once more live the life of a sane and in- 
telligent being ; when he who has goods 
to sell will offer them in black and 
white, and with such a keen perception 
of exact proportion and of truth as will 
enable the buyer to cover his needs, 
with no chance of disappointment; 
when the buyer will state his needs, 
also in black and white, with such a 
clear discrimination as will leave no 
room for misunderstanding. 

Have you ever seen a disturbed ant- 
hill, and noticed the thousands of ants 
scurrying all about, apparently without 
any sense of direction or purpose, every 
one of them on the run, climbing over 
and under one another, and accomplish- 
ing nothing whatever with all their 
haste and effort? 

If the earth could be put under a 
microscope I imagine. our commercial 
edifice would appear quite as disturbed 
as the ant-hill, and the traveling men 
who sell the output of our factories and 
mills and stores would seem much like 
the ants. No doubt it has occurred to 
you, as it has to me, that in the final 
equation of business, traveling sales- 
men create no added demand — that 
consumption finally depends only upon 
the buying capacity of the people. If 
all the traveling men were taken off the 
road, the demand for goods and the 
power to consume would remain there 
just the same,—and here there is an- 
other flash of the same prophecy—a vi- 
sion of the traveling salesman of the 
future. 

Let me give you my ideal of a travel- 
ing salesman. We send to a half-dozen 
or more of the great publications of the 
country an electro five and a half by 
eight inches, which tells in terse, con- 
vincing and truthful words of the goods 
we have to sell. The great printing 
presses are set in motion; barrels of ink 
and miles upon miles of paper are fed 
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into them; and upon a given day not 
one, not ten, not a hundred, but mil- 
lions of salesmen are offering our goods 
to the world. 

These salesmen invade the great 
cities ; they walk with the mailman into 
the high buildings; they pass through 
the outer offices, and no office boy pre- 
sumes to ask their names or business; 
unchallenged, they invade the inner 
sanctum of business and stand at the 
desk of the man who does, and talk to 
him of our goods in our own words and 
in our own way. They enter the pala- 
tial homes of the rich and sit in the 
beautiful libraries, and in hours of leis- 
ure speak of our plant and the goods it 
produces. “They swarm in the smaller 
cities and towns and hamlets, and 
wherever there are people who have 
use for our goods there they are pres- 
ent. They ride in the rural delivery 
wagons through storm and sunshine 
over all the roads of the country, stop- 
ping at the comfortable farm firesides, 
and bringing to these people a touch of 
the greater and busier world outside, 
and a knowledge of and a desire for the 
goods we are making. They hail the 
miners in the far fastnesses of the 
mountains ; they make interest with the 
woodmen in the depths of the forest; 
they follow the wagon trails into the 
deserts, and they go down to the sea 
with fishermen and sponge-gatherers. 
Another week and they are afloat on all 
the seas, and, shortly, in all the world 
wherever one or two are gathered to- 
gether, or where a man may be who 
reads the language, there these sales- 
men are counted present and every- 
where they tell the story of our busi- 
ness and of the value of our goods, and 
these salesmen are Printed Words. 

These salesmen send no salary de- 
mands to our offices; they forward no 
expense accounts to us; they carry no 
loads of samples; they pay no railroad 
fares and no hotel bills; they entertain 
no buyers; they graft neither upon us 
nor upon our customers; there is no 
misrepresentation of our business or of 
our wares; our undertakings are pre- 
sented to the world on the same plane 
of honor and integrity of purpose that 
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we have adopted as a standard for our 
own personal dealings—and again I say 
ihesesalesmenare PRINTED WORDS. 

Is this vision Utopian? Does it seem 
to be only a speculation of the imag- 
ination? If so, we have failed to note 
many things which point with definite 
and unerring finger to the coming of 
this very thing. 

Even during the past ten years there 
has been such a wonderful evidence of 
the growing power and use of printed 
words in the business life of the world 
as staggers the imagination. 

What is the significance of the enor- 
mous numberof new publications which 
have come into existence during the 
past decade? Why have many of them 
jumped, even in a few months, to a cir- 
culation unbelievable a few years ago? 
Why are the older publications print- 
ing twice and three times the number 
of pages at one-half the subscription 
price of ten years ago? Why are 
the circulations doubling within the 
changes of the moon, and why have 
newspapers grown in number and cir- 
culation with each succeeding day, and 
so increased in size and space that the 
Sunday editions are a tax to the mind 
and a burden to the soul? What is the 
meaning of circulations running into 
millions? 

There is one reason and one meaning 
for all this, and just one: It is because 
of the increased use and power of 
printed words in the world’s traffic. 

The publishing business of the world 
has been revolutionized — actually re- 
versed—during the past few years by 
this influence. Originally, magazines 
were printed and sold for the fiction 
they contained, and the advertising was 
incidental. To-day they are valuable 
by reason of the advertising they con- 
tain, and the fiction is incidental. 

These publications remind me of the 
definition of a peninsula which I learned 
when a boy—they are a small body of 
reading matter almost entirely sur- 
rounded by advertising. 

No wonder that Mr. Dooley wonders 
when publishers will get over their 
foolishness, anyway, and cut out the 
reading matter altogether. 
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If further proof were needed of the 
growing use, power and influence of 
printed words, we would find it in gov- 
ernment reports. The United States is 
in the business of carrying printed and 
written words. In 1880 it collected 
thirty-three million dollars for this ser- 
vice. In 1908 it collected one hundred 
and ninety-two million dollars, and, 
mind you, during this period letter 
postage had been reduced from three 
cents to two cents, and the rate on 
printed words from four cents per 
pound to one cent per pound. 

The wonderful growth of the mail- 
order business is another concrete evi- 
dence. These mail-order houses employ 
no traveling salesmen, they show no 
samples of their wares and they fatten 
no middlemen. There are two of these 
great mail-order houses in Chicago 
alone, each doing an annual business 
of many millions of dollars. One of 
them, established only fourteen years, 
mails every business day of the year 
twenty-two thousand catalogues of 
twelve hundred pages each, and it has 
six million customers on its books to- 
day. These houses sell nearly every 
implement, goods and supplies used in 
the world, and all of these are offered 
in no other way than in printed words 
and pictures, and these houses have sat- 
isfied customers and a reputation for 
integrity and honest dealing in every 
hamlet in the world. 

And all of this evidence of the great 
trade wind that is driving the ships of 
commerce out of the stormy seas of a 
mistaken system of traffic into the 
smoother channels and harbors of 
printed words. 

There are other and fundamental rea- 
sons why the traffic of the world will 
eventually be conducted in written and 
printed words. 

When. business is so done it brings 
the producer and consumer into imme- 
diate touch, so that each may know and 
respect the needs of the other. It means 
enormous economies, for it eliminates 
the middleman, and so lowers the cost 
of the goods to the consumer by the 
amount of his profit. It cuts out the 
jobber, who now stands at the cross- 
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roads and takes toll, and puts in his 
stead storage and shipping stations. 

It puts a printed price on goods 
which represents mere cost of produc- 
tion plus the small percentage of one 
profit, and this price will be known to 
be the same to all. It takes a broad- 
axe and chops up the fossilized remains 
of that hoary old stunt of a “list price, 
with ten, five and two off.” 

No system of traffic can be perma- 
nent which passes commodities through 
the hands of two to five profit-absorb- 
ing merchants between the producer 
and the consumer, and which thus com- 
pels the consumer to pay double and 
treble, and sometimes even five times, 
the first cost of the goods. 

But there is need of something 
broader and deeper than all this. Not 
so much would be gained by turning 
the commercial world away from a 
wasteful, extravagant and mistaken 
method of traffic unless this change 
were freighted also with a great uplift 
in the ethics of trade. 

Here, after all, lies the great power 
and the final proof of the universal ap- 
plication of printed words to the ex- 
change of the commodities of the earth. 

When the world’s business is pre- 
sented and concluded in black and 
white, nearly every opportunity for 
misrepresentation will be eliminated. 
We have all noticed that the less care- 
ful a man is of his faith, the more he 
hedges on putting his representations 
down in black and white. With this 
more scientific system of traffic in force, 
the expression, “his word is as good as 
his bond,” will be obsolete, for both 
will mean exactly the same thing. His 
word will be patterned after his bond, 
and not his bond written to confirm to 
his word. 

We get but a slight glimpse in the 
printed word of to-day of the enormous 
commercial field it will eventually 
cover, but even now a new standard of 
business ethics is being created by this 
influence. A new religion of business is 
abroad in the marts of trade. Even now 
the better publications offer their pages 
for the printed words only of those 
whose businesses are known to be hon- 
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est; and the lines are drawn closer ani 
closer which will finally drive the fraud 
and the faker into the outer world «f 
personal solicitation. The list of busi- 
nesses whose printed words you find in 
the best publications has already be- 
come something of a roll of honor, and 
these very businesses will themselves 
become more and more careful as to 
the company their printed words keep 
in these publications. 

Then, too, every day brings with it 
a broader interpretation of business 
an added dignity to these printed words. 
They are beginning to show that the 
business man has vision, and the best 
of these printed words have in them 
an appeal to the imagination, a “som 
thing” about them, that reads an uplift 
into commercial intercourse. 

The day is almost here when the best 
of all the world’s products will be of- 
fered in print, and when the best of 
the world’s business men will so offer 
them. When this day does actually 
come, the logic of circumstance will 
force all men who make good goods, 
and who barter them honestly, to set 
the value and character of their wares 
also to printed words, and the channels 
of commerce will then be closed to 
shoddy goods and shoddy merchants. 

We have a right to be proud that 
America has been the first to catch this 
vision, and is showing the way to the 
east of the world in this new and better 
science of traffic. Great commercial 
states have always been centers of civil- 
ization, and centers of those forces 
which keep civilization alive and which 
lead it ever upward. Commerce unifies 
the human race. Every social, ethical 
and economic problem which clamors 
for solution to-day is bound up with 
this very exchange of commodities, an 
exchange which is based more and 
more upon the printed word. It is safe 
to say that our ideal and our ethics, no 
less than our standard of living, are in- 
fluenced more largely by the broad dis- 
semination of business information 
through printed words than upon the 
circulation of idealistic or ethical lit- 
erature. 

And now, what does this prophecy of 
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ihis great power of printed words mean 
io New England, for our own state and 
city and for ourselves? 

Printed words will carry to the peo- 
ple everywhere a better conception of 
the wonderful manufacturing activity 
of New England; they will make New 
iingland-made goods a standard of 
value and quality throughout the 
world; and, if we will it, they will also 
make the New England business man a 
standard for honesty, integrity and fair 
dealing wherever in all the earth trade 
and barter prevail. 

Printed words will tell the world of 
the delight of New England summers ; 
of the bays and sounds, the islands 
and rocks, in our wonderful shore line; 
of our breezes, loaded by old ocean with 
a new vitality; of the shimmer of the 
sea and the slow pulse of the tides. 
They will sing of the perfection of 
beauty in our valleys and hills and 
mountains ; they will speak of the hush 
and mystery and restfulness of our 
woods and lakes. And with these lures 
New England will become, as she de- 
serves to become, the summer play- 
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ground and resting-place for all those 
who are weary and heavy laden. 

Printed words will plant our aban- 
doned farms and fields to orchards, un- 
til in blossoming time the air will be 
as full of falling petals as of snowflakes 
in December; and these blossoming or- 
chards will lie on the hillsides like snow- 
banks touched to pink and purple by 
the sunshine. 

Printed words will make the stately 
pine and spruce and hemlock to 
stand again in the wide places made 
naked by the ruthless axe of the 
lumberman. 

Printed words will make our cities 
better and more healthful places in 
which to live; they will give us better 
schools and playgrounds and happier 
play-fellows; they will bring us more 
sanitary homes, cleaner and lighter fac- 
tories, and, together with all these, will 
elevate the quality of our citizenship. 
And, finally, printed words will bring 
us the gift of prophecy, and, with this, 
broader minds, greater hearts and a 
more perfect understanding of God’s 
purposes and ways. 


From an address by Mr. Graves at a recent Pilgrim Publicity Association dinner 





































NANNETTE 


By OWEN MASON 


ONG, the embodiment of 
placid misery, occupied one 
corner of the patio, his flimsy 


unlined clothing hanging damply about 
his yellow, steamed-out flesh. 

Aunt Lydia, maintaining the dignity 
of isolation in so far as a little sixteen- 
foot patio would permit, had taken pos- 
session of the corner diagonally op- 
posite. It was their utter lack even of 
the idlest pretense of occupation that 
provoked Nannette’s amusement as she 
suddenly appeared in the doorway. 

“T am surprised, Aunt Lydia, that 
you and Wong should set me such an 
example!” she exclaimed, mockingly. 

The dark interior behind her con- 
trasted sharply with the white, molten 
sun-light that flooded the open center 
of the patio. A large sombrero and a 
riding crop held lightly in one hand 
added a picturesque touch to the other- 
wise almost home-spun simplicity of 
her toilet. A girl who could always 
achieve smartness of appearance in the 
heat of a Mexican midsummer and with 
the limited resources of a semi-camp 
wardrobe seemed possessed of an al- 
most superhuman competency. 

Somewhere from the interior could 
be heard the restless turnings of a bed- 
ridden invalid. 

“Water!” he called querulously. 
Wong shuffled a little forward with his 
slippered feet and Aunt Lydia straight- 
ened herself in her chair: both looked 
at Nannette. But she only shook her 
head. 

“Hush!” she whispered, earnestly. 

No one spoke or moved. ‘The in- 
valid fell into incoherent mutterings 
that finally lapsed into a long-drawn 
sigh as he turned again and fell into the 
stertorous breathing of a heavy sleep. 

“He does not wish water. He was 
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thinking of the men at the digging.’ 

“Does not need water!” exclaimed 
Aunt Lydia, impatiently. “He needs 
everything. He needs someone at his 
side constantly. He needs incessant 
and loving attention—everything that 
he is not receiving.” 

Nannette’s face whitened wearily. 
“If you knew how hard it is to withhold 
those things, Auntie, you would not 
talk so. To the very best of my knowl- 
edge he needs just what he is receiv- 
ing—absolue repose, broken with no 
disturbing attentions beyond the re- 
quirements of necessity. It would be 
much easier for me to flutter over his 
bedside night and day, but I know 
that it is not the best way.” 

“That is your modern theory, Nan- 
nette, and I may be old-fashioned, but 
when I am dying I want people to 
show their affection, if they have any, 
by at least being within ear-shot.” 

“Aunt Lydia, how can you! 
there is no use of our arguing.” 

“That is true. It always ends with 
my proving that I am right and with 
you having your own way. Where are 
you going, Nannette?” 

“To the digging.” 

“To the digging! It is impossible 
that you really think of such a thing. 
Even the natives avoid the trip in the 
heat of the day. Besides, your father 
needs you here.” 

“T think that father needs me on the 
digging.” Aunt Lydia burst out laugh- 
ing. ‘The idea of Nannette being of 
any service on the digging was too ab- 
surd for further rejoinder. 

Glancing from the elder to the 
younger woman, one could easily see 
that they were of the same lineage 
and, indeed, that there was a _ very 
striking personal resemblance between 
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them; but one had been trained to the 
limitations with which an older school 
surrounded the idea of the well-bred 
woman, while her more youthful 
counterpart had grown up to the 
largeness and freedom with which the 
new century surrounds the same ideal. 

“Nannette, you are always absurd; 
but it is not necessary also to be stub- 
born. I forbid you to go.” 

Nannette gravely concealed her 


amusement while, just to be good-na- 
tured, she drew from her elderly rela- 
tive the wholly unnecessary permissive 
edict. 

Ten thousand dollars a mile was the 


bonus to be paid by the Mexican gov- 
ernment for the completion of the 
Yaqui railroad within the specified 
time, and it had not seemed at first to 
be a very difficult proposition. 

The country was fairly level, the 
mileage not great and the money and 
materials amply provided by _ the 
American capitalists who were pushing 
the enterprise. 

But that great, gray desert where 
King Cactus reigned would not yield 
up its dominion without a struggle. 

Sandstorm after standstorm obliter- 
ated in an hour the work of weeks. The 
pitiless drought rendered the surface 
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as light as sifted ashes. The wagon 
wheels sank to the hubs. Men and 
animals staggered and failed under 
their burdens. Peon labor was not 
American labor, and Mexican dollars 
were not American dollars. ‘Time 
dragged on and still that heart-break- 
ing stretch of treeless plain remained 
unbridged by the line of gleaming 
steel. 

It was a struggle of positive forces 
against negative, of life against death, 
of the burning desert against human 
brain and brawn, and it was becoming 
more and more evident daily that the 
issue was to be fought out to the bitter 
end. Agents of rival lines appeared 
from time/to time, shook hands with 
Temple, the supervising engineer, con- 
gratulated him and departed with a 
grim smile. 
~ Then came the sunstroke that con- 
fined the energetic American to his 
house, while the hours stretched into 
days and the days into weeks. Anxiety 
brought on fever, and Aunt Lydia, who 
cared not a rap for the road, was justi- 
fied in her serious view of his condi- 
tion. If she could have had her way 
she would have made a bonfire of all 
their Mexican belongings, including 
the pretty little adobe house that they 
had built, paid Wong, the necessary 
but (by her) detested Chinese servant, 
and packed the invalid abroad the first 
northerly-bound . train. There she 
would know what to do and how to do 
it. Here, to her inexpressible annoy- 
ance, Nannette was a far more adapt- 
able and efficient manager than herself. 
Indeed Nannette’s efficiency and her 
scorn of inefficiency of all kinds seemed 
as masculine as the utter freedom of 
her comings and goings and of her 
opinions on all subjects, from the new 
psychology to divorce. And yet she 
was an arrant coquette, this same Nan- 
nette, and in type, to the masculine 
mind, at least, more feminine than her 
more conventionally lady-like aunt. 
To her father, particularly since the 
death of his wife, she was beyond the 
reach of criticism, the object of an al- 
most religious worship. 

Out at the great cut, which they had 
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come to call “the digging,” big Alex- 
andro was in charge. He knew his men 
and how to manage them, but of fail- 
roads his ideas were dim and hazy 
enough and his will to do was subject 
to intervals of sulky stupidity, during 
which little went forward. 

It was high noon when Nannette ar- 
rived on the scene, familiar enough to 
her, but it seemed very strange now 
that she had come to try in some way 
to take her father’s place. Would they 
recognize her authority, or would any 
attempt at its assertion result in the 
sulks on the part of Alexandro? A\l- 
ready her presence had attracted atten- 
tion. To the quick, jealous soythern 
minds of the men might it not appear 
that she had come to spy on them? 
Had she not already done irretrievable 
damage? 

Meanwhile the tropical sun blazed 
down with an almost intolerable fierce- 
ness, and one thought drove all else 
from the mind of the generous girl, a 
thought of pity for the suffering men 
and beasts alike. 

Dismounting from her wilted and 
panting pony she made her way to the 
tank car that contained the supply of 
water. It was burning hot, and 
scorched her hand as she touched it. 

Big Alexandro, thinking that she 
wished a drink, lumbered up and drew 
a pail, producing a tin from which to 
drink. ‘Strongly alkaline and stained 
with rust, the water was rendered still 
less grateful by its little less than boil- 
ing heat. Still if the men must drink 
it, it would not do for her to refuse, and 
she put her lips to the cup which the 
peon leader offered, smiling her thanks 
and addressing him in the pretty, lisp- 
ing Spanish which she had learned. 

Would he not scrape away the sand 
and dig a small hole in the firm earth? 
If the signorita wished, it should be 
done. No, not there but down among 
the men in the digging. 

So, in the true peon style, the big, 
simple, unquestioning fellow called 
aside enough men to dig an entrench- 
ment and made the little excavation 
where she wished. 


Then Nannette, 


enthusiastic and 
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inxious for the success of her experi- 
inent, had them draw the great, galvan- 
-ed iron pail full of water and place 

carefully in her little well where she 
hielded it with her own bright sun- 
hade. 

The men returned to their work smil- 
ing, but not unkindly, while Nannette 
vatched over her improvised well. 
They thought her but a child at play. 

But Nannette knew what she was 
about. The evaporation from the sur- 
face of the little imitation pool was 
very rapid in the intense heat and, pro- 
tected by the earth that surrounded it, 
the water retained the coolness thus 
produced. 

Several times she tried it. Then she 
called Alexandro and held the cup to 
him with a smile whose witchery was 
the same in all races and tongues. 

No sooner had the cool refreshment 
touched his lips than he withdrew it 
in astonishment. 
~ “Signorita, it is a miracle!” he said. 

“Let the men drink,” she answered. 
And they came, one by one, the water 
gurgling down their dry, parched 
throats as the first rain that breaks the 
dry season through the garden borders 
in the patio. And as they drank Nan- 
nette served, and when the pail was 
emptied they brought more and all 
the afternoon beneath her big, green 
sunshade Nannette remained at her 
post. 

Toward the close of the day, when 
the sun, like a huge silver ball, hung 
low in the western sky, big Alexandro 
drew near, and it was obvious from 
his awkwardness that he wished to con- 
vey some manner of thanks for himself 
and his men.- But Nannette seized her 
opportunity and anticipated him. 

“Some days, Alexandro, very much 
more work is done than others.” 

“It is true, Signorita. This day much 
has been done.” 

“But to-morrow is a Fiesta, and the 
men will not work.” 

“It is true, Signorita.” 

“And there are many Fiestas and 
much work, but not many days. Soon 
the great men will come,—the governor 


of Chihuahua, perhaps the president 
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himself and many men from my 
country. They will come to see the 
railroad finished, but it will not be 
finished. They will ask us about it and 
we will say the men went to Fiestas 
and worked little on some days. But 
if the men work well, the road will be 
finished and we will say, the men 
worked so well that all is done. They 
even staid from the Fiestas that it 
might be completed. And there will 
be a great banquet and each shall be 
rewarded.” 

For some time he did not seem in- 
clined to answer, then the big fellow 
laid aside his tool and looked down 
into her eyes and said very slowly: 

“Why have they not told us, Sig- 
norita?” ‘The question was simple and 
it was a simple-minded fellow who 
asked it. Yet Nannette did not find 
it easy to answer. Somehow she felt 
that any departure from the truth 
would only bring into stronger relief 
the too evident distrust of the manage- 
ment. 

“T have told you,” she said at last. 

Again the big peon reflected. 

“It is true, Signorita, and it is not 
impossible that the men will work even 
on the Fiestas, if—” 

“T will be here every day,” she added 
quickly, noting his embarrassed hesi- 


tation. 
“Then it will be a Fiesta here and 
we will need no other. Even the 


padre would say so.” 

The color crept into Nannette’s 
cheeks, in spite of herself. No cavalier 
of the old school could have turned a 
finer compliment or done it more gal- 
lantly. 

And how often Nannette had looked 
at him and shuddered. What an animal 
he had seemed as she looked at him and 
the others through her father’s eyes. 

~ Many years of experience in Spanish- 
American countries had led John 
Temple to look upon the native labor 
as an unmitigated evil—a thing to be 
tolerated, cajoled, gotten along with 
from necessity, and, whenever possible, 
handled without gloves. He would have 
been entirely convinced that if the 
men knew of his present straits not a 
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soul of them would remain at work 
for a single day. Many a hard experi- 
ence had seemed to justify his opinion, 
but to Nannette now, warm with the 
sense of acknowledged kindness, how 
different it all seemed—and how 
strangethatshe should bestanding there 
blushing at a compliment from the lips 
of this great, hairy-chested fellow. 
And how human and trustworthy he 
seemed ! 

Before she realized what she was 
doing she was telling him of her 
father’s illness and of the dire straits 
of the work, and the need for the 
straining of every nerve. She told him 
of the distance to be covered, and the 
amount of earth yet to be removed and 
the number of days in which it must 
be done. She saw him stoop and pick 
up his tool and pat the earth with it, 
and as she continued to talk she saw 
his eyes brighten and his muscles 
heave, and then he leaned on his tool 
and stared and listened. And when she 
had finished her throat was dry and 
her limbs weak and she could have 
burst into tears of over-wrought feel- 
ing. And Alexandro without a word 
led her to her pony and assisted her 
to mount and said: 

“It will be late soon, Signorita,’— 
that and no more, but there was a soft- 
ness in his gruff voice and a manly 
flash in his eye that filled Nannette 
with a joyous but self-humiliating 
sense of victory. 

Day after day throughout the heated 
hours Nannette stood by her strange 
little well in the desert, and foot by 
foot the lines of gleaming steel drew 
nearer together. 

At night she would enter her father’s 
room and take his hand and he would 
rouse himself and know that she was 
there and she would remain until he fell 
again into that half-sleep which had 
come to seem like his normal condition. 

Nannette gazed eagerly at the sil- 
ver spike. To see it driven at the ap- 
pointed day and hour had been her 
father’s one thought for nearly two 
years. Then she stooped and touched 
his forehead with her lips. It was the 
night before the Fiesta. Out by the 
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digging the desert glistened like sancs 
of silver beneath the August moon 
that yet for all its flood of light could 
not quench the brilliancy of the stars 
that kept watch over that great, mois- 
tureless plain: constellations unfamiliar 
to our northern eyes that hung their 
mystic signs in the vast, unbroken 
azure. Nannette from the open case- 
ment of her chamber gazed long on 
the wonderful tropical night, until its 
vastness reduced her petty, human 
cares and anxieties to less than nothinv- 
ness. Even prayer seemed like an in- 
trusion on a silence that was itself the 
embodiment of all prayer. How log 
she sat thus she could not have told; 
when she became aware that for some 
time she had been.listening to a sound, 
distant yet clear, broken yet rhythmical. 
It defied identification. It was not to 
be recognized as any of the usual night 
sounds. It was not Wong shuffling 
home from some nocturnal errand. It 
was not the night boldness of thie 
coyotes out on the plain. It was not 
the sentry at the little presidio, nor the 
neighbors closing their houses for the 
night, nor the music of a dance at 
the public house. It was not the sick- 
man turning in his bed, nor the creak- 
ing rock, rock of Aunt Lydia’s chair 
that, like her own, had held its watch- 
ing figure through so many of these 
anxious nights. 

It was more remote than any of 
these, and yet there was a familiarity 
about it, too. Clank, clank, clank; 
scrape, scrape, scrape. Nannette 
leaped to her feet and strained forward 
through the open window. ‘There is 
no other sound like that,—the sound of 
iron on iron and the moving of heavy 
bodies: the men were working on the 
digging! 

Yes, out on the digging two hun- 
dred pairs of brawny arms were swing- 
ing bar and shovel, sledge and pick, 
working as only men can who have 
been moved by a noble impulse and 
who know that the rising of the sun 
shall see the completion of a great en- 
_terprise. They were preparing a 
Fiesta for our lady of the brown som- 
brero. 
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THE EXTERNAL FEMININE 


By JANE ORTH 


“I am going out to get a gray cloth 
suit to wear with this.” My friend 
held up a coral blouse of some soft 
silk and I realized that at last her 
sense of color was keenly alive. 
There was nothing bizarre in the 
statement. She had the keynote of a 
color scheme and was about to de- 
velop the composition which, when 
completed, consisted of: A soft, gray 
coat and skirt trimmed with black 
braid and black and steel buttons, a 
black straw poke bonnet with coral 
ribbon trimmings and .green leaves 
finished with black ribbon—black 
gloves—coral silk stockings and low, 
black shoes. 

This mode of proceeding is a very 
satisfactory one for the well-dressed 
woman to adopt. One may get the idea 
for an entire outfit from a piece of 
braid trimming in which one very 
often finds colors of a very exotic 


- blend. As the day of free thinking in 


fashions is at hand one may take their 
cue from any form of color scheme. 
One of the novelties that will be 
brought out in the spring for linen 
suits is a kite-shaped coat. This gar- 
ment is more or less of a compromise 
between a long and a short jacket, for 
the designers are grappling with the 
coat problem. Some will make only 
short coats, others cling to the long, 
sweeping line, and the result is, may 
be, entirely satisfactory—a-go-as-you- 
please race in which each individual 
wears what she thinks is becoming. 


So between the two strictly drawn - 


lines has appeared this compromise of 
the coat. It makes up well in serge 
or any of the light-weight woolens as 
well as in linen and crash. The kite- 
shaped coat in detail has a trim, short 
front, single breasted, which buttons up 


into the collar bone, and immediately 
after the linen leaves the lowest but- 
ton it begins to slope slightly down- 
ward. It crosses the hips, and slopes 
down the middle of the back in a nar- 
row panel until it falls below the knees. 
Instead of this panel being cut to a 
point it is squared off, and thus you 
get the name kite. This kite-shaped 
coat has been brought out by the 
American manufacturers, from models 
sent over from Paris. 

It is worn with a plaited skirt which 
is not cut out very short, because if it 
were it would spoil the effect of the 
coat. The front of the coat is left un- 
fastened to show the irrepressible frill. 
This latter accessory will be seen on 
all the new blouses. It is made of fin- 
est material and finished with a hem- 
stitched hem and a whiff of good lace. 

There is another short coat that will 
be brought out in the new linen and 
light woolen suitings. This one is 
single breasted and fastens a few in- 
ches below the belt. From the point 
it slopes away to a point on the hip 
about six inches below the waist, and 
then slopes up again in the back to a 
point lower than the one in front. This 
coat is rather difficult to make because 
it does not fit into the waist line with 
any degree of snugness, as did short 
coats of other days. It must be ex- 
tremely narrow over the hips, because 
one’s figure remains on these lines. 


New Sleeves 


One could talk forever about sleeves. 
There is a wide variety: The peasant 
type is most in evidence and by 
peasant the dressmaker means the 
rather straight sleeve that is cut with- 
out armhole and is one with the shoul- 
ders. The touch that makes this sleeve 
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genuine is the square patch underneath. 
This is put on in diamond shape and 
its edges are stitched over those of the 
sleeve. 

The long sleeve that goes by the 
name of peasant is a wrinkled affair 
that is seen on many of the peasant 
costumes worn by men. It is a more 
or less familiar sleeve in light opera, 
but we have rarely seen it applied to 
women’s clothes. 

This sleeve reaches to the wrist, is 
cut in one piece, and is stitched up 
the underarm after the fulness has 
been folded in to make the correct 
length. It is merely a primitive way of 
adjusting a long, almost straight, piece 
of cloth. 

In some of the new gowns it will be 
made of white chiffon or silk, cashmere 
or satin. The wrist will be finished 
by a tight five-inch cuff of massive 
peasant embroidery, and the kimono 
cap, or regulation peasant sleeve, will 
be of brilliant color to match the gown 
and bordered with the embroidery. 

One gown of Balkan blue silk cash- 
mere has a skirt slightly gathered at 
hips and back, a five-inch band of em- 
broidery at the hem, a ten-inch band 
of black satin above this. The bodice 
is cut in a wide, straight piece, with a 
rounded opening at the neck, edged 
with embroidery. 

There is a wide-boned girdle of black 
satin and a flat collar of it at the neck, 
below the embroidery. Above the em- 
broidery is a three-inch guimpe of 
white silk cashmere, which is matched 
by full sleeves that end at the wrist in 
three-inch embroidery. 

Revolutionary as this sleeve sounds 
against those which we are wearing, 
they will be in first fashion — either 
they or their kind. ° 

Another fashionable sleeve is rather 
straight, fitted to the arm, flares over 
the hand, and is covered at the top by 
a folded kimono cap of the gown ma- 
terial, edged with embroidery. 

A sleeve that looks almost like an old- 
fashioned bishop sleeve is returning for 
summer gowns, but it can only be used 
when there is a peasant sleeve of the 
gown color over it. These drop nearly 
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EFFECTIVE COMBINATION OF CLOTH 
AND FOULARD 


to the elbow, and the full, sheer under- 
sleeve reaches to the wrist, where it is 
gathered into a half-inch band of lace 
or colored embroidery and fastened 
over with Irish crochet buttons. 


New Long Sleeves 


Has every woman noticed the in- 
coming fashion of coat-of-mail sleeves 
in evening gowns? ‘There is no one 
day on which one can put the finger 
and say: This fashion began here. For 
it slipped in on us unawares. It is ex- 
cessively pretty, and, oh, such a relief 
to the onlooker, after seasons of bared, 
bony arms. The coat of mail contrib- 


utes a curve of its own, and there is 


























































something about its suppleness that 
suggests grace. It fills up the waste 
places, and does not suggest early les- 
sons in anatomy, as the uncovered 
arm does when it needs cocoa butter 
and massage. The mass of Americans 
have notably bad arms in combination 
with very good necks, and so this ad- 
mirable new fashion of disclosing the 
beauty of one and concealing the de- 
fects of the other is a step forward in 
the right direction. The only objection 
to a long, tight sleeve for evening wear 
is the short white gloves that have al- 
ways been abruptly put against it; but 
the coat-of-mail sleeve does not allow 
such a harsh and striking contrast. It 
flares slightly after it leaves the wrist, 
and reaches almost, if not quite, to the 
knuckle. Beneath it is worn as soft a 
glove as harmony allows—suede when- 
ever possible. 

These sleeves are definitely mediae- 
val, but they did not arrive with the 
first fashions that were revived from 
that brutish and picturesque epoch in 
the world’s history. Even the best- 
dressed women, backed by artistic de- 
signers, have adopted the straight lines 
of the one-piece thirteenth-century 
frock with a twentieth-century decol- 
letage and mere shoulder strap instead 
of sleeves. 

This was incorrect, and after women 
became tired of mediaeval fashions in 
this form they bethought themselves 
of harking back to old plates and doing 
the thing right. Therefore, the really 
well-dressed ones have looked like 
feminine Crusaders, lacking only the 
scarlet cross on the breast. Not only 
have they adopted the coat-of-mail 
sleeves that nearly cover the hands, 
but the decolletage of their gowns is 
high at the back and sweeping round 
in front. The sleeve comes from be- 
neath the armhole of the bodice, and is 
attached to the lining. ‘The armhole of 
the outer fabric is rather small and 
edged with a color, or, better still, has 
as a finish the fabric in a fold. The 
material used for the sleeves is not a 
novel one; we have had it with us all 
season in its glittering mesh. It is of 
gold, silver, aluminum, copper and 
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steel. Any one of these will do for the 
new coat-of-mail sleeves. 

There is a lining of net, but nothing 
more opaque. ‘The sleeve really fits 
the arm and is a distinct addition to 
the gown. The fashion of wearing 
bracelets over it is thoroughly bad and 
undesirable. It is not in keeping with 
any part of the costume. 


Chiffon for Every-Day Gowns 


Chiffon is coming into its own again. 
You may call it mousseline, chiffon 
cloth or chiffon. It makes little differ- 
ence by what name it goes so you get 
the material. It will be widely worn 
for all manner of frocks this spring, 
and there is a strong movement afoot 
to popularize it for gowns that are 
more or less informal. It is less ex- 
pensive than mousseline or chiffon 
cloth and wears as well. If a woman 
wants to make a really durable blouse 
out of any of these weaves, she should 
double the material. It looks and 
wears twice as well. If she will put a 
slightly full interlining of it, the out- 
side lends itself more happily to treat- 
ment. If one uses a soft, full lining of 
messaline, peau de cynge or surah, this 
doubling of the material is not so nec- 
essary. All these thin blouses are go- 
ing to be made quite full. There is 
even a tendency to sag over the tight, 
boned belt or the high belt of the skirt. 

Everywhere one sees a strong lean- 
ing toward the old-fashioned laces, 
such as Bruges, Honiton and Escurial. 
The newer princess lace is also re- 
vived. All these are used for the shal- 
low, collarless yokes of these mousse- 
line blouses. ‘The woman who has an 
economical turn of mind could easily 
cover her soft silk or satin blouse with 
a gatheretl or smocked drapery of 
mousseline in the same tone, taking 
off the collar of silk and either going 
without one or substituting one of lace. 
The covering is put over the sleeves 
and gathered or smocked into the 
wrist. If one wants color, one could 
put a cross-stitch embroidery in har- 
monizing tones of floss at the edges of 
the mousseline, or trim the’ under 
blouse with bands of vivid embroidery. 



































THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL 
PRIZE 

It is interesting to learn that Jose- 
phine Preston Peabody (Mrs. Lionel 
Marks of Cambridge, Mass.) has been 
awarded a prize of three hundred 
pounds for a play submitted in a com- 
petition arranged by the governors of 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at 
Stratford-on-Avon, for a piece, “pref- 
erably poetic and romantic,” to be pre- 
sented at the annual Shakespearian 
festival in April and May. 

The title of the winning play is “The 
Piper,” and it is based on the familiar 
tale of “The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 
The author, however, has eliminated 
the familiar supernatural features of 
the old tale and given it increased in- 
terest. 

It is certainly pleasing that this sig- 
nal honor should have come to one of 
our own writers, and particularly to 
one whose artistic standards are so true 
to the higher ideals. 


BOSTON NOT SO COLD 


The proverbial coldness of Boston 
audiences appears to have vanished be- 
fore the successful presentations of 
opera at the Boston Opera House, for 
here is Manager Russell complaining, 
in a letter to the Transcript, of the encore 
habit. He says: 

“Next season I contemplate asking 
the public not only to refrain from de- 
manding encores, but to refrain from 
applauding at all until the curtain falls 
at the end of the act. Unless the pub- 
lic does co-operate in this matter the 
result will be nearly the same, whether 
the artist accepts the encore or not.” 
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_the hearty approval, as well, of Mr. 


Being interpreted, this means that 
Mr. Russell is seeking the highest 
artistic effects such as can only be de 
rived from the unbroken unity of the 
production. 

Very well. We have proven our 
warmth; now let us carry our accom- 
modation a step farther and co-operate 
as Mr. Russell desires. 


BETTER-FARMING SPECIAL 


It has been arranged by the Boston 
& Albany railroad to run a “Better- 
Farming Special” on March 30 and 
31 and April 1 and 2. During these four 
days the train will traverse the state 
over the Boston & Albany rails, and 
the enterprise is under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, the Massachusetts State Board 
of Agriculture, the Massachusetts State 
Forestry Department, and the plan has 


Charles M. Gardner of Westfield, mas- 
ter of the Massachusetts State Grange, 
who will go in the train part of the 
time. 

Members of the faculty of the Agri- 
cultural College, the secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture, the state forester 
and assistants, the general agent of the 
State Dairy Bureau and others inter- 
ested in the devolpment of agriculture 
will give demonstrations and lectures 
on the train on corn judging and im- 
provement, potato growing, grass, 
clover and alfalfa production, fertil- 
izers, feeding and breeding of animals, 
selection of dairy animals, production 
and care of milk, testing milk, market- 
ing of milk, New England meat pro- 
duction, scoring and judging dairy ani- 















mals, care and management of or- 
chards, spraying, pruning, packing and 
marketing fruit, forestry, extermina- 
tion of insect pests and forest fire fight- 
ing and protection. 

The demonstrations and lectures will 
ake place simultaneously in five dif- 
ferent cars, and in the open air at each 
of the stations where the train stops, 
and anyone interested in agricultural 
development and allied subjects is in- 
vited to attend. ‘There will be an exhi- 
bition of the forest fire-fighting appa- 
ratus recommended by the state for- 
ester; also spraying apparatus, pruning 
tools, dairy utensils and other agricul- 
tural implements. 

An interesting feature of the “Better- 
Farming Special” will be provided by 
State Forester Rane, who has arranged 
to have “live caterpillars of the gypsy 
moth on exhibition on the train, so that 
people who never have had a chance to 
observe them alive may have the op- 
portunity.” He has also arranged for 
an exhibition of living parasites. The 
people of the state are familiar with 
the program of exterminating the 
gypsy moth by means of these para- 
sites, but this will be the first opportu- 
nity for many persons whose interest 
in the work is very acute to see these 
much-discussed parasites. The for- 
estry exhibit will also include nursery 
stock which is used in the work of re- 
forestration, and the gypsy and brown- 
tail moth in all its states will be ex- 
hibited. 

General Agent P. M. Harwood of the 
State Dairy Bureau will make ad- 
dresses on “The Care of Milk in the 
Dairy and in the Home,” and will ex- 
hibit samples of butter, oleomargarine 
and renovated butter, and will demon- 
strate practical methods of telling one 
from another. 

The Boston & ‘Albany Railroad will 
furnish the train and all the equipment 
necessary to make the enterprise a suc- 
cess; and, while it is manifestly impos- 
sible in the four days allotted to stop 
at all the places where interesting 
meetings might be held, no portion of 
the state on the Boston & Albany lines 
has been neglected. 
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SENTATIVE AND MRS. BOUTELLE 


THE GLOUCESTER FISHERIES 


That this important New England 
industry is developing rapidly and 
soundly at the present time is a source 
of extreme gratification.: 

No food product that we have is 
more wholesome. Its price puts within 
the reach of the laboring population a 
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tasty as well as wholesome and _ that furnished the New ENGLAND Mac- 


nourishing food. 
The following table of figures has 


AZINE with the statistics used in our 
Gloucester article. They are new, de- 


been prepared by the same careful hand pendable and most instructive: 


Barrels 

go ss tome bese 3,348 
EE in dy kone w keds bagaie 14,805 
ee eee Peer 5,288 
~~ 2 rer 406,370 
rere 17,635 
Retails o5.05-0 6 ners vee aces 817 
ks nd os kc eee ee 298 
es Sos one nine os Kee eT 500 
EGR yg kaw 5404 RRR BOM 749 
Pia Rvs cw dens 4 seead bean 89,810 

Quintals 

PIN B05 ocak ees swan ceeuhs 36,150 


RECAPITULATION 


Pounds 

Grand total at Gloucester....... 88,365,658 
Total by Gloucester vessels at 

other ports, direct (estimated) 36,359,800 





Total at Gloucester and by 
Gloucester vessels at other 
ch enn ihcun oa ed Gb 6 OHO 124,725,458 





*Includes pickled herring. 


Barrels 
4,365 
17,450 
20,537 


36,737 
26,450 


358 
4,000 


1,653 


111,550 


Quintals 


30,440 


Pounds 


96,722,587 
32,601,850 


129,324,437 


TOTAL CATCHES, GLOUCESTER 


January I, 1909, to December 31, 1909 


1909 

Pounds 

a ee aus» Adee id 33,116,200 
ey rans ekg Salus 12,300,200 
NET ae reo whan ey See oe ae 2,368,582 
Se et ee 4,407,200 
MU as 2h a Be pc 0 a avs eratte/ ba 1,806,900 
ERE er eee he 1,363,800 
ESE eee any Creer ea 5,908,700 
I iii atthe dentin wh ane 4 800,882 
Fresh Fish from Boats ......... 300,000 
I 6. he ice tok ied acacia awl iat 6,184 
Total Ground Fish......... 62,378,648 
OE 1,743,800 


Total fresh fish from Boston, 9,456,000 pounds. 


1908 
Pounds 

23,115,705 
13,130,700 
2,816,050 
8,409,100 
7,868,400 
3,405,800 
7,133,200 
880,542 
600,000 
11,954 








67,371,451 
1,285,200 


Barrels 
3,067 
29,725 
13,091 
71,561 
21,565 


413 
16,000 
355 


155:777 





Quintals 
17,900 


Pounds 
109,879,859 


39,100,000, 


143,979,859 


1907 
Pounds 
15,712,700 
16,167,400 
3,081,765 
6,063,800 
9,801,950 
4,805,300 
16,754,400 

826,210 
750,000 
8,250 
73:971;5775 
744,176 





















PROGRESS IN PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE 


In an address before the annual 
meeting of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, Dr. M. J. Roseneau 
of the Department of Preventive Medi- 
cine and Hygiene of Harvard Medical 
College said, in part: 

“When the plain people understand 
that many diseases are preventable, 
they will begin to ask, ‘Why are they 
not prevented?’ When they ask them- 
selves this question, it means that they 
have enrolled themselves in an organ- 
ization that will prevent suffering and 
save life. ‘The strongest weapon we 
have with which to equip our reserve 
force is knowledge, and the most skil- 
ful tactics will ever be education. 

“When the people understand that 
typhoid fever is as preventable as are 
railroad accidents, we shall have a casus 
belli and the courage needed for a vic- 
torious campaign. The government 
now protects us from cholera, leprosy, 
yellow fever and other exotic plagues; 
why should it not also guard us against 
the dangers that are present as well as 
those that are but remotely imminent? 
Present dangers, such as tuberculosis, 
pneumonia, typhoid fever and infantile 
diarrhoeas are infections which reap 
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THE GLOUCESTER FISHERIES 


PICKING OUT BONES 





A MODERN FLAKE YARD 


the highest toll of death among us, and 
are foemen worthy of our best efforts.” 

Putting it this way certainly makes 
us all responsible and knowledge a 
duty. What about simple courses in 
hygiene in our _ public 


preventive 
schools? 








Mr. Edward Norton ‘Treadwell, a 
San Francisco artist who was burned 
out and shaken out by the big earth- 
quake, has left that land of too great 
suddenness and came to take up his 
abode in New England. 

He worked about Magnolia and 
Gloucester last summer and sold some 
water colors at prices that have made 
some of our veteran artists lift their 
eyebrows. 

During March Mr. Treadwell opened 
an exhibition of his water colors in 
Boston, in a private apartment in “The 
Sheffield.” 

A visit to this exhibition leaves one 
puzzling. Mr. Treadwell appears to 
have done the last things first. His 

















DUTCH SLOOPS. 


water colors show a unity both of tone 
and composition that is usually one of 
the ultimate attainments of the su- 
preme artist. They also display a very 
decided intuition as to what to look for 
and how to see it. On the other hand, 
these same paintings, or sketches, seem 
to us to display an insufficiency of 
technique, an utter absence of finished 
workmanship that would shame a 
clever amateur. 

It seems a question, if one is dealing 
fairly with the public, to recognize these 
productions as art. But as soon as 
you arrive at that decision, you are 
converted with an evidence of imagina- 
tive vision and an ability to convey the 
seeing of the same things to the be- 
holder that is not the first step of art 
but its ultimate achievement. 

Mr. Treadwell’s technical deficiencies 
are not the easy haste of a master who 
can afford to be slipshod in his rapidly- 
sketched impressions, if only he shall 
convey the vital truth. Nothing of the 
kind. Mr. Treadwell does not know 
how to handle paint properly. But he 
both foregathers and conveys the im- 
pression, none the less. 
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FROM A BLACK AND WHITE BY TREADWELL 


Mr. Treadwell is very fond of 
black and white and exceedingly clever 
with his pencil. He can sometimes 
convey color values in black and white 
in a most remarkable fashion. We 
noted a sketch of a stretch of the sea 
under a bright blue sky in which he 
had penciled in the water in an almost 
solid black! But, somehow that black, 
placed as it was, conveyed an impres- 
sion of azure depths that was most 
remarkable. 

The old Dutch sloops, reproduced 
here, is one of these pencil sketches. 
It seems to us to possess a Turner-like 
imaginativeness. It would seem that 
mere sharpened graphite and drawing 
board could go no further in depict- 
ing the billowing massiveness and yet 
lightness of clouds. The absolute 
boatiness of the sloops and the shim- 
mer of the harbor water that is so dif- 
ferent from that of the open sea is all 
there—and just in black on white—not 
even charcoal or crayon—but an ordi- 
nary lead-pencil! That could only be 
done by a man absorbed in the seeing 
of that which an artist should see. 

Mr. Treadwell will make friends— 























and excite opposition. There will be 
those who will want that which he has 
to give and there will be those who will 
find its technical deficiency insurmount- 
able. 

It is understood that his summer 
work will be in the neighborhood of 
Magnolia and Gloucester. 





The eighteenth concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Max Fiedler con- 
ducting, was given Saturday evening 
in Symphony Hall. 

The Brahms symphony in E minor, 
number 4, opus 98, is the very brownest 
of symphonies. It is the great brain 
of a great German bending the iron of 
heavy and, at times, laborious thought. 
Mr. Fiedler gave it a sort of from-meas- 
ure-to-measure reading, which length- 
ened out its patterns and laid bare its 
intricate workmanship, thus making its 
whole: thought’ context more heavily 
German than ever. And at times it is 
heavy thought, even more than it is 
deep thought. ‘There is a herculean 
rather than an olympian colossalness 
about its achievement. There is a se- 
rious abstractness emanating from its 
whole, which is as divorced from any 
suggestion of human experience as pos- 
sible. It is Brahms, the great mind, 
evolving abstract and austere conclu- 
sions by means of the purest processes 
of thought. Only in the finale is there 
the least suggestion of himself; in this 
it would seem that the very problem of 
it all had enthused him with a real fer- 
vor which impassions his last words in 
this symphony. 

Mr. Ferruccio Busoni, the renowned 
pianist, was the soloist of the occasion. 
Mr. Busoni had not been heard in Bos- 
ton for six years past. The announce- 
ment of his reappearance in Boston 
called forth the greatest interest,—I 
almost fear the anticipation was greater 
than the realization. The anticipation 
was colored with the report that a de- 
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cided gain emotionally was to be ex- 
pected. : 

Mr. Busoni by nature is, for the 
greater part, Italian. And the Busoni 
of Saturday evening is still the Italian 
pianist. It is an interesting study to 
note how and psychologically why the 
temperamental and human pianists are 
invariably Slavs or Teutons, and never 
French, Italian or Spanish. These Lat- 
ins have a finesse, a polish—a diplo- 
macy, as it were—of pianism as well as 
of manners. They raise all processes 
of achievement to the —nth power. It 
is the artlessness of art. There was the 
same difference between the “Chansons 
d’ Amour” of the old Troubadours and 
the impassioned “minnelied” of the Min- 
nesingers. Even the instances which 
you could point out as indicative of 
Latin feeling can be sifted down to tem- 
perament of the imagination, of poesy, 
rather than a human outcry. 

Mr. Busoni, by a part of his nature 
and by recent environment, should 
evidence things Teutonic, and to some 
extent he does. He is not a mere iri- 
descent virtuoso. The worst thing one 
can say about him is that his piano 
playing is the quintessence of pianism. 
It is a speech of absolute and unques- 
tionable authority which he utters. It 
is the great utterance of a recluse, as it 
were, pianistically expressed. Creed is 
no longer of consequence, but never- 
theless there was an intense Romanism 
about the performance—a mission per- 
formed in the name of the Trinity, with 
the chief accent on the name of the last 
of its three elements. And this is not 
Beethoven, for he is, of musical thought 
and concept, the emancipating Luther. 
Mr. Beethoven’s concerto in E flat ma- 
jor, number 5, is the consummation of 
mighty thought and grandeur,—the ut- 
terance of the truth of God in man; of 
nobility of thought that dares to ride 
high above injustice and petty souls 
and knows no shrinking. And rightly 
did he name it the “Emperor.” Mr. 
Busoni’s impersonation was of an em- 
pirical concerto. It was power by. 
divine right of descent and the infalli- 
bility of a cardinal chair. Few alive . 
could equal or vie with this empirical 
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impersonation, this greatness of pian- 
ism, but it is an affair which the shade 
of Mr. Beethoven would like to settle 
with Mr. Busoni; and if the shade hov- 
ered very near to Symphony Hall on 
Saturday evening, it probably was un- 
satisfied if not distressed. 

The problem becomes of somewhat 
such a nature as this: If you were most 
concerned with witnessing a twentieth- 
century performance, with the piano as 
medium, then there is no word for you 
to speak. Mr. Busoni said the last 
word. But if you went to feel the 
blood of the flame-fired finger of him 
who unchained music from her bond- 
age and linked her to mightiest thought, 
then you must still feel as though you 
had been handed a rather pale photo- 
graph of the same. 

To sum up, Ferruccio Busoni is one 
of the greatest living pianists ; but with 
all his apparent and profound serious- 
ness his power of concept is not equal 
to the power of intent of the composer 
of the “Emperor” concerto. 

The Schubert “Overture to Rosa- 
munde,” opus 26, formed the remaining 
number on the program, and was a 
pleasantly buoyant and spontaneous 
peacemaker, and the more of interest 
because it had not been heard here 
since the sixth of March, 1897, when 
it occurred on a Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra program. 

The “Faust Symphony,” including 
the choral number, which has not been 
given in Boston for some years, is to be 
heard at a Symphony Orchestra con- 
cert soon. The great ninth symphony 
of Beethoven will again be presented 
at the final concert. This is not only a 
rare opportunity for the Boston musi- 
cal public, but an achievement of which 
the American musical world may well 
be proud. 

Mr. Fritz Kreisler, the noted and 
masterly violinist, will appear with the 
Symphony Orchestra on Friday after- 
noon, April 8, and on Saturday even- 
ing, Aprilg. Mr. Kreisler is by all odds 
_ the greatest violinist who frequents the 
American shore; he dignifies the violin 
and the art of all music to a sublimity 
unreached by most artists of to-day. 
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MANHATTAN GRAND OPERA 


Boston will welcome the second con 
ing of Mr. Oscar Hammerstein’s Man- 
hattan Grand Opera Company, with its 
unrivalled collection of stars. The 
will begin a two weeks’ engagement on 
March twenty-eight at the Boston The 
ater, including: “Elektra,” Monday, 
March 28; “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
Tuesday, March 29; “Le Jongleur d 
Notre Dame,’ Wednesday matinee, 
March 30; “Griselidis,’ Wednesday, 
March 30; “La Navarraise” and “Th« 
Daughter of the Regiment,” Thursday, 
March 31; “Pelleas and Melisande,” 
Friday, April 1; “La Traviata,” Satur- 
day matinee, April 2; “Thais,” Satur- 
day evening, April 2; “Faust,” Monday, 
April 4; “La Traviata,” Tuesday, April 
5; “Rigoletto,” Wednesday, April 6; 
“Louise,” Thursday, April 7; “Th 
Tales of Hoffman,” Friday, April 8: 
“Elektra,” Saturday matinee, April 9; 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” Saturday 
evening, April 9. 





The Twentieth Century Club Com- 
mittee for the study of the Amusement 
Situation in Boston has made its re- 


port. As in duty bound they found 
need of a higher standard and are es- 
pecially concerned about the moral 
tone of much that classes as “drama.” 
However, they have no light as to pos- 
sible betterment of the situation. 

They have compiled more or less 
convincing figures to show that the 
demand for theatrical entertainment 
is tremendously on the increase, and 
bring out very prominently the great 
relative growth of the cheaper forms 
of amusement, such as moving picture 
shows and vaudeville. None of this is 
news, but the report of the committee 
brings it out very effectively. 

In all such reviews of the current 
dramatic world, there is a tendency to 
forget that two very different kind of 
things are collected under the general 
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title of dramatic entertainment — 
drama as a serious art, and popular 
amusement. Serious drama may be 
anything but amusing, and the craving 
for amusement is natural and universal. 

A feature of this winter’s dramatic 
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laborious conditions of stock com- 
pany work and with the limited ex- 
pense account of a low-priced theatre. 
The plays have been well chosen and 
well presented and have met with a 
well-earned patronage. 


‘‘BILLIE’’ BURKE, WHO APPEARS AT THE HOLLIS STREET THEATRE IN APRII, 
, 


life in Boston has been the excellent 
work done by the John Craig Stock 
Company at the Castle Square Theatre. 
This company has furnished uniformly 
excellent, low-priced drama under the 


APRIL ATTRACTIONS 
Beginning Monday, March 28th, 
Billie Burke will appear at the Hollis 
Street Theatre in a three-act comedy 
entitled, “Mrs. Dot.” ‘This is a new 
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play by W. Sameoset Maugham, author 
of “Jack Straw” and “Lady Frederick.” 
The play comes from a very successful 
performance at the Lyceum Theatre in 
New York. Nothing need be said of 
Billie Burke, who is a prime favorite in 
Boston, as is also Fritzi Scheff, who 
will follow the Billie Burke engage- 
ment. 

Fritzi Scheff will appear in the light 
opera success, “The Prince Duma,” by 
Henry Blossom and Victor Herbert. 
‘The engagement will begin April 11th. 
This is certain to be an entertainment 
for which those who wish to see it 
must plan well ahead, as Fritzi Scheff 
is one of the most deserving and well- 
liked stars on the light opera stage. 

At the Colonial Theatre the “Harvest 
Moon,” which we have already noticed, 
will occupy the first week of April and 
it will be followed by “The Third De- 





BOSTON—10915 
Boston-1915 has announced an in- 
teresting and novel plan for awakening 
in Bostonians their highest efficiency 


as useful citizens. It is to award each 
year medals commemorating specially 
notable achievements that make for the 
city’s progress. 

The city progress medals, as they are 
called, are not to be given as rewards 
of merit. Emphasis is laid on the fact 
that their purpose is to “commemorate 
the deed and not the doer.” In other 
words, they are intended to be a means 
of educating the average citizen to a 
right understanding of service to the 
city; to make it clear to him that fre- 
quently what he might have thought 
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gree, 
one. 

At the Park Theatre “The Ma 
from Home” will still hold the boards 
This is one of the most successful 
plays that have been put on any stage 
in the city for a long time. It is 
play to which people go more tha 
once, and that is saying a good dea 
for any play nowadays, with the multi 
plicity of available attractions. 

Raymond Hitchcock in “The Mar 
Who Owns Broadway” has been play 
ing at the Tremont since March 7th 
and-it will continue well into an 
through April. It is a humorous hit 
that keeps the audience laughing and 
is one of George M. Cohan’s most pro 
nounced successes. Raymond Hitch 
cock is a very clever stage humoris 
and does his part to keep up the yverv 
the snap of the piece. 


” an old play, but a very popular 





commonplace is actually a great ser- 
vice, and to inspire him to contribute 
his ideas for the city’s benefit, because 
they may be really helpful, and not be- 
cause they may bring a bronze token 
that will please his vanity. 

The first award will be made March 
30 of this year, which is the first anni- 
versary of the inception of the Boston- 
I915 movement. There will be two sets 
of medals—one for service to any of 
the “districts” into which the local citi- 
zens’ associations divide Boston, and 
the other for service to the city as a 
whole. The district medals will be 
awarded on the judgment of the citi- 
zens’ association in each locality. The 
city medals will be awarded by a board 
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of judges composed of men and women 
representing the different departments 
of the city’s life—public officials (Mayor 
\‘itzgerald is one who has accepted ser- 
vice on the board), lawyers, doctors 
ind clergymen, business men, leaders 
in the interests of women, and so on. 

There are no restrictions upon the 
number of medals or upon the charac- 
ter of service for which they are to be 
given. After 1910 each year’s award 
will be confined to service rendered 
the community during the preceding 
twelve-month period. But this year 
the judges will consider anything done 
within the past three or four years, if 
that seems desirable, in order that the 
award may be as illustrative as possible 
in gettinginthe publicmind the clearest 
understanding of the plan, and the most 
concrete idea of what may constitute 
civic service. 


THE PILGRIM PUBLICITY 
“CREDO” 


I believe in New England. In the 
pre-eminence of her location as the 
gateway to Europe. In the beauty and 
healthfulness of her hills and lakes. 
In the undeveloped, unlimited power 
of her rivers, and the ocean commerce 
of her seaports. In the variety and 
marvelous efficiency of her industries. 
In the skill and inventive genius of 
her workmen, the public spirit of her 
business men, and the resulting pros- 
perity of her people. 

I believe in New England’s mission. 
In the glory of her past and the great- 
ness of her future,and I believe that the 
same spirit of the Boston Tea Party, 
of Lexington, and the Civil War—the 
spirit that lavishly gave its blood, 
brawn, brains and money to the up- 
building of the country—still lives in 
New England’s sons and daughters and 
waits only the word to call all New 
England to the still greater things 
which are before us. 

I believe in the tremendous, trans- 
forming power of optimism; I believe 
that it is lack of faith which checks 
the development of individuals, asso- 
ciations, and sections. That skepticism 
is the only thing which stands between 


New England and her great destiny. 
And that when pessimism is trans- 
formed to optimism, New England will 
again take her rightful place in the 
vanguard of industrial progress. 

Therefore I am resolved that-1 will 
avoid and help others to escape from 
the deadening, demoralizing rut of 
criticism, skepticism and inertia. That 
I will be a booster, not a knocker. 
And that I will neglect no opportunity 
to show my faith in the future of New 
England and to labor unceasingly for 
its fulfilment. (Copyright, 1910, by 
Pilgrim Publicity Association, Boston, 
Mass.) 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


Editor NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 

Many years ago the Central Vermont 
Railway built a handsome railway sta- 
tion here, well suited to the business 
done on their branch leading to our 
city. Since then their business has 
greatly increased and outgrown its ac- 
commodations. Besides, the Rutland 
road uses, with the Central Vermont, 
the same station. It is located about 
a quarter of a mile from the passenger 
dock of the Champlain Transportation 
Company, which does a large and in- 
creasing summer-tourist business. Its 
passengers are obliged to walk or ride 
this quarter of a mile to reach the 
trains. A committee of our Commercial 
Club has had several meetings with a 
committee of the Central Vermont, and 
the probability is that we shall soon 
have a thoroughly miodern station at 
the foot of Main street, an ornament 
to our city and a great convenience to 
our citizens and their visitors. 

The second concert of our Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Larsen, was even more satisfac- 
tory than the first. 

Professor Wilder has got together a 
remarkable company of young musi- 
cians called the “Clef Club.” It is made 
up of children and young people rang- 
ing from the ages of six to sixteen, and - 
their performance of difficult and really 
classical selections was the admiration 
of the great crowd who heard them at 
a recent concert. If they continue as 
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they have begun, the Symphony Or- 
chestra will have to look to its laurels. 

The Central Vermont has lately 
granted a generous reduction of rates 
on rough granite, which may have a 
favorable effect on the finishing of 
granite in Burlington. 

We now have a superb snow land- 
scape, rivalling the lovely specimens 
you often give in your beautiful pages. 

Yours truly, 

JOSEPH DANA BARTLEY. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS., AND ITS 
BOARD OF TRADE 


The Board of Trade was organized 
in 1866 and reorganized in 1890. It has 
ever kept a watchful eye over all the 
interests of the city. 

Gloucester is unique in having for its 
principal. industry (the fisheries) one 
which is co-operative, and in being the 
largest port in the country engaged in 
the business. So it is natural that most 
of the work of the Board of Trade 
should have been in that direction. 
This organization has done al! that 
could be done to further the fishing in- 
terests, and has established a closer in- 
timacy among all the men engaged in 
the fisheries. Conferences concerning 
some branch of the business are held 
at the rooms nearly every day, thereby 
enabling the dealers to keep in touch 
with changing conditions, and to secure 
a more adequate return on capital in- 
vested and for the energy which they 
put into the business. 

New vessels are being built, not with 
a rush, but the fleet is gradually being 
increased with that conservatism which 
indicates wise business management. 

Second in importance is the work 
done by this organization for the ben- 
efit of the summer business. The Board 
of Trade extends to the many summer 
visitors who come to Gloucester in in- 
creasing numbers each year the cour- 
tesies of the commodious and con- 
venient rooms, with every facility 
for transacting business, including pub- 
lic stenographer, local and long-dis- 
tance telephones, which are very much 
appreciated and freely used. 

The Board of Trade has an energetic 
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publicity committee, which has recently 
issued an illustrated publication show 
ing the business advantages of the city, 
copies of which may be obtained by ad 
dressing the secretary. Illustrated en 
velopes to the number of one million 
three hundred thousand have been an: 
are being used by the citizens to carr: 
the fame and picturesqueness of th: 
place to all parts of the world. 

A system of advertising designed tu 
convince every family of the econom; 
in the use of salted fish, with directions 
for preparing, has been inaugurated, 
and methods for continuing the cam- 
paign are now being considered. 

The Board of Trade, as an organiza 
tion, has not in the past taken a very 
active part in municipal affairs, but 
lately has evinced a great interest, and 
undoubtedly more of an influence will 
be exerted in that direction in the fu- 
ture than in the past. 

For many years an expert statistician 
has been employed, and the Gloucester 
Board of Trade has full and complete 
records and statistics covering its prin- 
cipal industry, the fisheries. 

The organization has an arbitration 
committee composed of able men, but 
their services have been called into 
requisition only once in forty years, 
showing the good feeling existing be- 
tween our business men. 

The membership consists of one hun- 
dred and ninety and is constantly grow- 
ing. It embraces representative busi- 
ness men, retired merchants and pro- 
fessional men. Meetings are held fre- 
quently, at which addresses are deliv- 
ered on interesting topics. The next 
will be on the matter of “Savings-Bank 
Life Insurance,” by Mr. Harry W. 
Kimball, the field secretary of the 
Massachusetts Savings-Bank Insurance 
League. 

In order to increase the scope of the 
work and add to its efficiency the Board 
of Trade is now considering the matter 
of the employment of a permanent sec- 
retary, who shall devote all of his time 
to the interests of the organization. 

Yours very truly, 

EDWARD K. BURNHAM, 
Secretary. 
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A NATURALLY SHADED HIGHWAY 
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